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THE QUAKER SCHOOLMARM. 



CHAPTER I. 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command. 

— Wordsworth. 

" What do you think of her for a teacher, Parson ? " 

" The best, the very best Mt. Carmel school has had, 
Hiram. I trust we shall enjoy the good fortune to 
retain her another year." 

" Depend on to me. Parson, to use my voice and 
vote for Miss Hopewell as long as I can persuade her 
to stay." 

This conversation occurred one morning in June, 
between the Rev. Matthew Harley and School Trus- 
tee Mosswood. 

The coming of Charity Hopewell, the Quaker school- 
marm, to Mt. Carmel had been, as some thought, 
providential. Deprived of a mother's loving care 
while yet in her cradle, scarcely had she reached the 
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age of ten when her father, also, the beloved pastor of 
the Society of Friends at Fern Dale, had been taken 
from her. Thus it happened that Charity went to live 
with her uncle Ephraim near the village of Mt. Car- 
mel. In his pleasant home there had been lavished 
upon the grateful child as much solicitous care as if 
she had been his daughter. Finding the girl unusually 
bright and gifted, her uncle gave her a liberal educa- 
tion. As a result, the Quaker maiden, now maturing 
into lovely womanhood, having finished her studies at 
the State Normal School, had returned to her uncle's 
home with " blushing honors thick upon her," and a 
captivating and native dignity of bearing. 

Hiram Mosswood,a lifelong friend of her uncle, was 
an influential member of the School Board of Mt. 
Carmel, and when, as happened soon after. Miss Mary 
Rainsley, the teacher for fifteen years, was compelled 
on account of her mother's death to remove to the far 
West, Hiram secured Charity's appointment to the 
position. Then she came to board at the Moss- 
woods*. 

Now that peace-loving Quakers are so much better 
known and understood, it is difficult to realize how 
general and widespread was the early prejudice against 
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them. Charity's tact and sweetness, her unostenta- 
tious deeds of love and mercy, before long removed 
all bias. In every home she won a welcome. 

As already intimated, Hiram Mosswood wielded 
heavy influence in the village. While quaint and odd 
in certain ways and possessing marked individuality, 
he was honest and good-natured. The confidence of 
those who knew him was his. Some neighbors, it \% 
true, might admit that Hiram was a little ** queer " 
now and then, but they believed his heart to be in the 
right place. Although, perhaps, occasionally com- 
pelled to differ from him in opinion, yet not one could 
be found who refused to concede that, in the main, 
Hiram Mosswood was *' all right.** 

A kind, motherly soul was Mrs. Mosswood. Full 
indeed of idiosyncrasies, and not wholly free from the 
weaknesses which beset frail human nature in every walk 
of life, she, while not always grammatically correct in 
speech, evidenced a sweetness and tenderness for those 
in trouble that never failed to comfort and bless. 

Charity, since coming to Mt. Carmel, had become 
greatly attached to these simple, kindly people. One 
gets so much nearer to the heart of simple folk, " along 
the cool sequestered vale of life," than is possible in 
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the swirl of the fashionable world. In consequence, 
her stay among them had been one of restful quiet- 
ness. The frequent expressions of appreciation for 
favors bestowed — for she was ever doing kindly acts 
of some sort — seemed to her, in itself, an ample com- 
pensation. 

Her government of the school, while always firm and 
wise, was still so kind and gentle withal, that even the 
most unruly boys soon became her sworn adherents, 
espousing her cause with loyal and knightly devotion. 
Even " Put '* Mosswood, the worst of the lot, a verita- 
ble gamin, in some respects, was never found wanting 
in loyalty where " Miss Chanty " was concerned. 

The schoolhouse itself was much like others of its 
class, though disclosing certain quaint features which 
gave it a peculiar individuality. For instance, the 
wooden shutters were quite in keeping with Quaker 
ideas. From the outset. Charity had the feeling of 
being very much at home. 

Within, the scarred desks, the battered seats, the 
rude initials carved with the jack-knife by those who 
in each generation, in turn, had sought thus to make 
themselves immortal ; the warping floor, the much 
worn door-sill, bearing its mute testimony to the feet 
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that had stormed in and out, in many a wild frolic to 
and from the playground ; the crude charcoal sketches 
on the wall, outlined by some budding " genius " — 
these were all in evidence. Yet there was everywhere 
apparent that indefinable atmosphere of neat order 
betokening a woman's touch. 

Without, was the spacious play-ground, around 
whose borders the sumachs and the blackberry-vines 
were growing. Both surroundings and scenery were 
rurally picturesque. 

It is June. The school term is rapidly drawing to a 
close, bringing near the long summer vacation. One 
of those wondrous mornings for which this month is 
famous, and which visit us at no other season, — when 
it seems a luxury simply to be, — is breathing fragrance 
and freshness over the meadows, and smiling upon the 
peaceful village. It is somewhat early, but sauntering 
gracefully along the road leading to the schoolhouse 
is a winsome woman. It is Charity. Thrilled with 
the intoxication of her surroundings, she is repeating 
to herself those charming lines of Lowell, in his " Vision 
of Sir Launfal " : 

** What is so rare as a day in June ! 
Then, if ever, come perfect days," etc. 
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Strikingly picturesque is the road, with sturdy trees 
on both sides, interlocking their branches into a 
magnificent archway, shading an enticing ramble. As 
the sunlight comes glinting downward through i:he 
quivering leaves, flecking with light and shade the path, 
she cannot help thinking how like it is to the check- 
ered pathway of human life. Then come other strains, 
not sad, but pensive, for the morning is too exhil- 
arating to permit one to muse long in a minor key. 
Yet, as in all true humor there must be a touch of 
pathos, so now, there steals in a something resem- 
bling sadness only as dark clouds resemble night ; for, 
let us .confess it, to Charity, as to so many others, " like 
Dian's kiss, unasked, unsought," love, *' the beautiful, 
the free, the crown of all humanity," has come. She 
is indeed already engaged to a young medical student 
who is pursuing his studies with Dr. Holdville, one of 
the most successful practitioners in the profession, 
whose name and fame are known for many miles 
around. 

Few of the village people knew that Laurence Nel- 
son had been paying marked attention to the charming 
Quakeress for some time. It is true they had been 
occasionally seen together, some noticing that Nelson 
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frequently called at the Mosswoods', but as both were 
fond of art and literature, it had been inferred that 
similarity of tastes drew them together. No one for a 
moment dreamed that there was anything more serious 
involved. Outside of the Mosswood family, not a soul 
in the village was aware that they were actually engaged. 
It was, however, little to be wondered at that a young 
man like Laurence Nelson, ardent and impressionable, 
should have surrendered at sight to such a person as 
Charity. The astonishing part of it was that she 
should not have detected the superficiality of his char- 
acter in spite of the extravagant protests of fidelity 
and devotion ; but love is proverbially blind. Finally, 
Charity, with a nature singularly trustful, had yielded 
to his importunities, and they were engaged. 

Sweet, indeed, were the weeks to her now, as they 
passed. Very tender were the missives which Nelson 
knew so well how to write. Oft-repeated protests of 
undying devotion from him naturally found response 
in Charity's heart, she treasuring his letters as so many 
precious jewels. 

" In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love," says Tennyson in " Locksley Hall." 
He might have said the same of a young maiden, for 
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in such a mood we find Charity. She is sauntering 
toward the scene of her daily duties, but at present she 
is amid pleasing reveries, recalling last evening's mes- 
sage from Laurence with great delight. 

It is nearing the hour of nine. For some time the 
school children have been arriving singly and in 
groups. Charity, as we have seen, had started early, 
in order that she might stroll leisurely along to drink 
in the beauty of the morning. As she approaches, let 
us scan her more closely. A lithe and willowy figure, 
of medium height, graceful and easy in every move- 
ment, a face beaming with intelligence, eyes soft, but 
expressive, — the " homes of silent prayer," — a counte- 
nance betokening a soul full of kindliest sympathy, at 
peace with God and the world. Added to this is a 
nameless and mysterious power in look and manner, a 
radiating, impalpable golden glory flooding the very 
air. In a word, a sweet and gracious manner, diffus- 
ing a subtle influence akin to that of classical music or 
art. Flashing upon one at a glance, it appeals to the 
pure emotions of the soul. A face that one can hardly 
look upon without believing all things possible. 

The tide of youthful humanity has now set in full 
and strong toward the schoolroom, her reveries being 
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speedily dissipated by shouts from the playground and 
the boisterous games of the young athletes as they 
jostle one another in rude frolicking at the door. A 
bevy of girls, as usual, capture her bodily as she enters 
the place with the sunshine of pleasant thoughts still 
on her face. Alas ! that life's sweetest dreams should 
have such rude awakening as the future holds in 
store. 



CHAPTER II. 

** The massive gates of Circumstance 
Are turned upon the slightest hinge ; 
And thus a seeming trivial chance 
Oft gives to life its after tinge." 

Not long after the incident related in the preceding 
chapter, an event happened which changed the whole 
future of Charity's life ; so true is it that the merest 
circumstance, apparently of no moment whatever, is 
often found to hold within its grasp our destiny. 

The village pastor. Rev. Matthew Harley, had 
received a letter from Eleanor Brandon, his favorite 
niece, who lived in Philadelphia, announcing that she 
accepted the invitation of a few months previous, to 
make him a short visit. 

Eleanor arrived the week following. She was a bril- 
liant society girl, a graduate of. Bryn Mawr, bright and 
piquante in manner, with a bit of na'ivetd ; the whole 
making a magnetic being. Tall and graceful, she was 
a full brunette of Oriental type, her oval cheeks a rich 
dark olive tinged with red, large animated eyes with 
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drooping lashes, full of expression, her tresses black as 
jet. At college, she had led in most fields. In the 
gymnasium, at bowling, at tennis, she had met few 
equals ; while, if any pranks were to be played, not to 
count on Eleanor Brandon would have been looked 
upon as " Hamlet left out.** At the same time she 
held the highest percentage in scholarship. Of vigor- 
ous health and an unusually retentive memory, she so 
readily met the requirements of the daily curriculum 
that leisure was abundant. Being an omnivorous 
reader, there were few authors, either ancient or 
modern, with whose works she was not familiar. She 
was naturally a leader, looked up to by all the other 
girls as " a genius." 

The winter following graduation her social d^butwas 
made, she being recognized as one of the belles of the 
season. Admirers by the score hovered around ; but 
Eleanor was strong in character, and her mental train- 
ing had so nurtured high ideals within her that the 
demands of fashionable life soon grew irksome. It 
ended in her resolving to break loose from it all and 
to devote herself unreservedly to worthier deeds which, 
she felt, should be the ambition of the truest woman- 
hood. 
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Not SO difficult was this step, because of firm self- 
reliance. Just now, moreover, she was feeling some- 
what jaded after too many frivolous gayeties. There 
came a craving for a quiet spot where could be ob- 
tained rest and recuperation, of which she felt a great 
need. Naturally, therefore, thoughts were turned to 
Mount Carmel, to which place her message was soon 
on its way announcing the proposed visitation. 

By a coincidence it happened that, on the very 
evening Eleanor put in an appearance, Laurence Nel- 
son, who often rode with Dr. Holdville, called at the par- 
sonage. Here, of course, he was introduced to Eleanor. 
Needless to say he was duly impressed ; nor would it 
surprise anyone who knew his vacillating, superficial 
nature to be told that he accepted with great avidity 
and delight the invitation to call again. Not many 
days were allowed to elapse before he did so. Finding 
Eleanor a charming conversationalist, and being him- 
self possessed of a certain fluency of speech, besides 
that art, which, as everyone knows, some people have, 
of skillfully hiding their lack of knowledge, affairs went 
on swimmingly. Nelson became most assiduous in 
his attentions, devoting himself more and more to 
Eleanor. 
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During all this time she, of course, was kept in igno- 
rance of Laurence's engagement to Charity. Finding 
him good company amid the sleepiness of the little 
village, — a contrast with her city life, — one could hardly 
blame Eleanor for encouraging Nelson's attentions; 
consequently, she at length began to derive satisfaction 
from his flattering ways. As the villagers, moreover, 
were unaware of the already existing engagement, the 
frequent visits at the parsonage elicited no unfavorable 
comment. Her stay being prolonged from week to 
week, the friendship began to ripen into intimacy, 
until, at length, with characteristic weakness, while his 
pledge to Charity still remained unbroken, the change 
which had come over him wholly unsuspected by her, 
he had gone so far even as to propose to Eleanor. 
Now he is awaiting her response. 

In the meantime, however, with enough worldly wis- 
dom still left to convince himself that it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to be " off with the old love '* before 
" on with the new," he has resolved that, come what 
may. Charity must be intercepted, as she leaves the 
schoolhouse at the close of the afternoon session, then 
and there, without further parley, to be told that their 
engagement is at an end. 
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With this object in view, he has left the stable and is 
riding leisurely toward the outskirts of the village in 
the direction of the district school. His thoughts are 
busy, as may be supposed, and he is meditating upon 
the scheme in hand. ** Until four weeks ago," he says 
to himself, "I had implicitly believed that Charity 
Hopewell was my affinity. Fate now steps in and tells 
me I was mistaken. Since I have seen and known 
Eleanor Brandon, I can think of no one else. She 
holds my future in her hands. She will give me her 
answer to-day. If it be favorable, I shall leave this 
dull village forever and settle in Philadelphia. I can 
pursue my studies there with the best in the profes- 
sion. Of course. Dr. Holdville is all right, but I know 
I can do still better in Philadelphia. Then, too, I shall 
be near Eleanor. She lives with an old bachelor uncle 
who is one of the richest men in the city. She'll have 
all his money some day, and ** 

Just at this point he is interrupted by arriving at the 
schoolhouse grounds. So preoccupied had he been 
that he was startled to find himself thus unawares, at 
his destination. It seems to him almost as if Charity 
must somehow have already divined his guilty, 
treacherous purpose. Hastily dismounting, he led the 
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horse to the rear of the playground, tying it securely 
to a tree. As he turned, he was surprised at the sud- 
den and unexpected appearance of Job Pinkley, a 
shiftless village lad, a veritable young loafer and " ne'er- 
do-well,'* full of idle curiosity, and liable, as Nelson 
instinctively realized, to seriously interrupt his care- 
fully laid plans for a quiet interview with Charity. 
He accosted him at once : " Hello, Job, what are you 
doing up here?" 

"Come up to see Miss Hopewell." 

" Oh, that's all right, you can see her some other 
time, ril give you a dime," he added, " if you'll take 
my horse back to the stable, for I've decided to walk 
home. He's tied out yonder to the tree." 

" Yes, sir, I see him." 

** Well, why don't you go on?" 

" Please, sir, I'm waiting for the dime,'' was the 
significant reply. 

Nelson laughed as he tossed him the coin, and Job 
disappeared. 

Hardly had he congratulated himself on having so 
successfully disposed of young Pinkley, before " Put " 
Mosswood, with fishing-rod over his shoulder, appeared 
upon the scene. 
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" Hello, Put, old man, been fishing?" he asked. 

"Yep,** replied the youngster. 

" Catch anything ? " 

" Not yet," responded Put with a knowing grimace. 

" What do you mean by * not yet ' ? " 

"Why father told me not to go fishing. If he finds 
out Fve been, Til catch a lickin*." 

" Well, then, you'd better get out of this neighbor- 
hood in short order, for your father's coming." 

" How do you know?" persisted the urchin. 

" I saw him down the road a few moments ago. 
He was talking with Enoch Baynor, who is on the 
school committee with him, about coming up to take 
a look at the schoolhouse roof. He thinks it needs 
new shingles." 

Put ran back and looked eagerly down the road. 
Presently, much excited, he reappeared exclaiming, 
" He's coming, Mr. Nelson. Please don't tell him 
you saw me." 

" Not a word, Put." 

Still alarmed, though somewhat reassured by this 
promise, the youngster hastily decamped. 

" That's the brightest boy in this place. He takes 
after his father for cleverness," was Nelson's silent 
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comment. Then, relapsing into a reverie, he con- 
tinued nervously: **rve come up here to catch 
Charity on her way home. Tve kept shrinking from 
the awful moment when I must tell her I want to be 
released from my engagement. I expect there'll be a 
scene. Nobody has yet heard her say a harsh word, 
so it will be my privilege to be the first upon whom 
she opens the vials of her wrath. Til deserve all she 
shall say to me. Poor girl, I pity her in advance." 
Then, in an undertone, like the boy in the wood, 
whistling to keep his courage up, he began humming 
lightly, " Love is a queer thing ; it comes and it goes." 

At this juncture who should appear but Hiram 
Mosswood himself. 

" Good-afternoon, Mr. Mosswood," exclaimed Nel- 
son, a trifle disconcerted. 

" Same to you and many of 'em, Nelson ; what yer 
doin' here, this time o* day ? 

" Oh, I only came up to walk home with Charity." 

" I reckon you won't do much more walkin' home 
with Miss Hopewell," remarked Hiram significantly. 

** What do you mean ? " was Nelson's somewhat 
stern rejoinder. 

" Nothin', only I've somehow got it into my head 
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that you an' her's goin' to be married 'fore long. I 
hope you'll give the committee plenty of warnin', so's 
they kin pick out a good one to take her place in the 
school. An' it '11 take a good one, too, I kin tell you, 
to fill her shoes." 

** I'll give you plenty of warning, depend upon it," 
replied Nelson, laughing. 

"By the way, Nelson," continued Hiram, " aint 
you pretty near ready to be a doctor?" 

** I must put in another year of study, before I can 
take my degree." Then he added suddenly, taking 
two small vials from his vest pocket, ** That reminds 
me of something. Science, especially medical science, 
Mr. Mosswood, is a great study." 

" I 'magin' 'tis," said Hiram. 

"Yes, sir. Dr. Holdville this morning gave me the 
formula of a very insidious anodyne." 

"Yes?" responded Hiram with a somewhat vague 
expression, and in a tone of inquiry. " One o' them 
kind o' knives you doctors use for cuttin* up fellers 
with ? " 

" No, no ! " replied Nelson, laughing. " It's nothing 
of the sort. It's a colorless and tasteless liquid that 
will send the person who takes a small quantity of it 
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to sleep for several hours, unless the antidote is 
administered. This one,*' he continued, displaying 
one of the vials, ** is the poison — for a species of 
poison it is — and this, the antidote. There's enongh 
in this vial to kill a man." 

"• What on earth are you going to do with such stuff T 

" Going to try it on a dog and study its effect." 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the 
appearance of young Mosswood demurely carrying an 
armful of books. 

" What's the matter. Put ; been kept in ? " inquired 
his father. 

" No, sir, I stayed to sweep the schoolhouse out." 
Then, turning toward Nelson, he shyly added, in an 
undertone, " Don't you tell him I played hookey and 
went fishing." 

" I promised I wouldn't," was the quiet reply. 

** Say, Put, mind what I tell you 'bout not goin' 
fishin'," continued his father. 

" Yes, sir," with a sly wink at Nelson. 

" What are you winkin' at Mr. Nelson for?" 

Rubbing his eyes vigorously, " There's something 
in my eye," exclaimed Put with characteristic prompt- 
ness. 
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" There'll be somethin* in it," cried his father, " if 
youVe been fishin'. It '11 be a tear. Say, Mr. 
Nelson," he added, after a moment's pause, " I think 
it *d be a good idea for me to have some of that stuff 
to use on Put." 

"How so?" 

" Well, you see, when I tell him I want him at a 
certain time, he's never on hand. I could give him a 
few drops an' put him to sleep, and wake him up with 
the aunty-goat." 

** I think too much of Put to have him put to sleep 
in the daytime," was Nelson's laughing rejoinder, as 
he showed the vials to young Mosswood. 
• "What's in them bottles, Mr. Nelson?" was the 
boy's eager question. 

" This vial," said Nelson, " contains a drug that 
would put you into a condition resembling sleep, for 
three or four hours. If you swallowed it all, you 
would die, unless the contents of this other bottle were 
given you. And the strangest part of it all is that, 
while your body was asleep, and you couldn't move, 
you would be conscious of everything going on 
around you." 

" Let me see 'em, Mr. Nelson," cried Put, as he took 
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the vials and pretended to uncork and swallow the 
deadly mixture. Then, putting them in his pocket, 
he cried, ** Now Fm going to sleep, pa ; wake me up 
when the robin sings." 

" You young rascal,*' exclaimed his father, jumping 
up and chasing him, agitated by the conflicting emo- 
tions of anger and alarm, ** I'll wake you up with a 
sound thrashin'. Give me them bottles ! " 

** Not till you say, * Philopene, Aunt Jane,' " re- 
torted the young dare-devil, dodging about. 

" Putnam, you give me them bottles right now, or 
there'll be war," said his father in unmistakable accents. 

" Pa never says * Putnam ' 'less he's mad," said Put 
to himself. Then he added, " Say, * Philopene, Aunt 
Jane,' an* I'll behave myself." 

Hesitating between a sense of paternal fondness 
and just displeasure, Hiram exclaimed, " * Philopene, 
Aunt Jane.' Now give me the bottles !" 

The boy laid one of the bottles on the ground, and 
then, edging steadily away until he had placed a safe 
distance between them, paused, as his father added, 
"Say, Put, ef you'll go up to the schoolhouse an' 
bring me a drink of water, I'll forgive yer, even if yer 
did give me a powerful scare." 
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'* All right, Pa, it*s a bargain,** cried the young hope- 
ful, as he started on a full run, while Nelson, calling 
after him somewhat excitedly, exclaimed, ** You didn't 
give me the antidote. Put. Hurry back with it.*' 

"All right, sir!" shouted Put, and disappeared. 

"Put that bottle away, Mr. Nelson," said Hiram, 
handing him the vial which the boy had laid down. 
" It belongs to the devil." 

" Excuse me," said Nelson, " it belongs to me." 

" Well, then, the devil will be the last owner," was 
the retort. 

" Speaking of the devil," continued Nelson, follow- 
ing up this last remark, " what do you think of him ? " 

" My opinion of that individyull is, that we can all 
take example from his industrious habits and his per- 
severance," said Hiram, taking a drink of the water 
which had just been brought. 

" I don't want to meet Charity while these two are 
here," reflected Nelson, " I must get rid of them." Turn- 
ing to his companions, he carelessly remarked, " Charity 
doesn't seem to be coming, so I think I'll move on." 
Just then there came a sound of voices, and Put 
exclaimed : " Here she comes ! " A moment later. 
Charity herself appeared, with two little girls clinging 
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to her. Stooping down and kissing them, she said : 
" Now run to thy home, each dear one, and mind 
that the lessons are well learned on the morrow, else 
I shall again be constrained to detain thee beyond the 
school hours.'* 

In great glee the children departed while Charity, 
somewhat surprised, perceived her three friends who 
had been awaiting her coming. 

** Good-afternoon, Charity," was Hiram's cordial 
greeting. 

"A good afternoon to thee, Mr. Mosswood, and like- 
wise to thee, Laurence. I cannot say the same to thee, 
Putnam, because thou wast not at the school to-day." 

" He wasn't at school ? " cried his father, astonished. 
" Playin' hookey again, eh ? Now I know what that 
wink at Mr. Nelson meant. Putnam," he continued, 
"you go straight home. On the way you can select 
the switch that I'm goin* to lick you with." 

** Do you promise to use the switch that I pick out. 
Pa?" shouted the roguish youngster, as he made good 
his retreat. 

" That's what I said, an' I meant it, an' I'll give it to 
you good and hard, too." 

** All right. I'll ask Ma to lend me the switch she 
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hangs on the back of the chair, nights. She takes it 
off her head." Having delivered himself of this 
triumphant sally, the incorrigible scion of the Moss- 
wood family took to his heels, the indulgent father in 
close pursuit. 



CHAPTER III. 

' ' Often the gentle heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought, 
For God, through ways they have not known 
Will lead His own." 

The abrupt departure of the elder Mosswood in 
pursuit of his son left Nelson and Charity face to face. 
To all outward seeming the coast was clear, but to say 
that Laurence Nelson found himself ill at ease would 
feebly express the truth. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he had, in thought, again and again rehearsed just 
what he should say and do, flattering himself that his 
effort to screw up sufficient courage to meet the trying 
ordeal had been successful, he discovered, when actu- 
ally before Charity, that the task was not so easy, after 
all. Her very presence seemed a rebuke, bringing to 
him a sense of shame. 

Instinctively cowering under her glance, he remained 
speechless, with eyes fixed on the ground, wondering 
how to begin. His embarrassment was therefore some- 
what relieved when Charity, in her own sweet way, 

25 
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broke the awkward silence by saying : " I am indebted 
to thee, Laurence, for this unexpected pleasure. It 
was, indeed, kind and thoughtful of thee to come all 
this way to walk back home with me." 

" What a scoundrel I am I ** he muttered, perceiving 
how little Charity suspected his real design. Pulling 
himself together, he said : *' Yes, I know. Charity, but 
you see I have something to say to you — something 
important.** 

" Come sit beside me here,'* she urged, moving 
toward a bench invitingly placed between two noble 
trees not far away, "and I will patiently listen to 
whatever thou hast to say. I trust it is not /// news 
thou bringest me," she continued, with heart filled by 
a strange foreboding of impending ill, her brown eyes 
searching Nelson's face. 

"Yes, Charity, it cannot fail to distress you," he 
said, with a quick movement, seemingly bracing him- 
self for the task. 

" If so it be, Laurence, that I shall be wounded in 
spirit by thy revelation, I shall at least have thee to 
lean on. But come sit here again, and tell me all." 

" No, I prefer to stand." 

The abrupt, altered tone in which this was uttered 
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flushed a look of surprise and anxiety on Charity's 
face. Without pausing to note this, however, he 
added : 

" I come to tell you we must part." 

She sprang up, placing her outstretched hands upon 
his shoulders. Then looking into his face, in a half- 
dazed manner, as one suddenly waking from a dream, 
she said : " That thou and I must cease to be all in all 
to each other ? Surely thou canst not mean that so 
great a calamity will come to me?** 

** Exactly that. Hear me. Charity.*' He paused 
a moment. Like a stricken deer, she left his side ; 
retreating to the bench and clasping her hands over 
her knees, she gazed patiently at him, as the cruel 
words smote her. 

*' I thought I loved you. I was mistaken. I find 
that another has my heart. Her name is Eleanor 
Brandon. I met Miss Brandon at the parsonage the 
evening of her arrival from Philadelphia, four weeks 
ago. Unknown to you I have seen her frequently, 
and before this day ends she will tell me if she will 
marry me.** 

Stunned by the unlooked-for stroke, and dazed to a 
degree that she could hardly believe it not a dream, 
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Charity, summoning all her resolution, said : " Do 
I fully understand thy meaning, Laurence — that thou 
hast ceased to love me^ and lovest another ? ** 

** Yes, and I ask you to release me from my engage- 
ment." 

With a strange energy, which indicated that the last 
sentence had suddenly revealed the utter baseness of 
him whom she had, up to the moment, believed 
her dearest, truest friend. Charity calmly and with 
unwonted firmness said : 

*' Laurence Nelson, thou art free to do with thy love 
as thou deemest best. I shall not judge thee, lest I do 
thee an injustice." Then, trembling with suppressed 
emotion, she begun slowly removing the ring — hesi- 
tated — placed it back again — paused, as if uncertain 
what to do. At length, with a mighty effort of her 
will subduing the conflicting emotions within, she 
quietly removed the little golden circle and, handing 
it to Nelson, said : " Here is the pledge thou gavest 
me. Take it, it is thine again," her voice trembling 
with agitation. 

** It was not so hard as I thought," said Nelson 
to himself ; then audibly, *' You let me go very 
easily." 
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A shadow of pain dashed across her face. " Not so 
easily as thou dost think, but since thou hast made 
thy case so plain, I could not think of giving thee a 
burden to take with thee. *Tis because I love thee 
that I would not have thee go to thy new love 
trammeled by any recollection of reproach from 
Charity Hopewell. I pray thee hold up thy head. 
It will ill become thee to go to Eleanor Brandon with 
a cloud on thy face." 

** Good-by, Charity,'* said Nelson, extending his 
hand. " I shall always have a high regard for you, 
and, if you are ever in trouble, let me know and I will 
do all in my power to aid you. Kiss- me for the last 
time,*' he added, moving toward her. 

With a repelling gesture, which he knew meant never- 
more, she said : ** No, Laurence, thou art mine no 
longer. The kisses I have given thee were prompted 
by the knowledge that thou didst love me with thy 
whole heart. It would not be just to Eleanor, were I 
to kiss thee, now." 

" Oh, it's all right. I deserve the very worst thing 
you can do or say to me." 

" Now thou art angry, Laurence ; I would not have 
thee leave me but in peace. Let not thy conscience 
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reprove thee for holding bitterness against me," per- 
sisted Charity. 

" Conscience ! '* he sneered. " I once had a con- 
science, but it bothered nne so much that I cut it loose." 

"And thou art happier?** inquired Charity. 

" No, but I find I can accomplish more.** 

" I pray that thou and thy conscience shall again 
become fast friends.'* 

"Well, good-by,** said Nelson, starting to go. " We 
shall not meet again, for I expect to live in Phila- 
delphia, where I can be near Eleanor. Once more, 
good-by ! ** 

As he turned, to his utter consternation, who should 
confront him but Eleanor herself. By accident she 
had learned of the quaint little schoolhouse on the 
hill, and had strolled up there to see it. When about 
to return, she heard her name mentioned in connec- 
tion with the earlier portion of Nelson*s avowal, and 
had said to herself : " This is perfidy of the crudest 
and bitterest kind. I must listen.** Stepping behind 
a tree, nearby, she had heard all. Her decision was 
instantly taken. As Nelson was about to pass her, 
she promptly exclaimed : " Remain a little longer, 
Mr. Nelson.** 
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"All's over with me now ! " he muttered, with a start. 

With the utmost deliberation, Eleanor continued : 
** You were to call on me to-day for your answer, Mr. 
Nelson. You need not come, for I shall give it to you 
now. It is, * No ! ' '* 

" But, Miss Brandon," — began Nelson pleadingly, 
being, however, interrupted by these cutting words: 
" I have nothing more to say to you.'* Then, turning 
to Charity : " Miss Hopewell, I am Eleanor Brandon, 
the unwitting cause of your present unhappiness. 
May I be your friend ?'* 

" I shall, indeed, be pleased to have thee for a friend, 
but I would wish thee not to turn thy face against 
Laurence," answered Charity. " Why, he loves thee. 
I know he does, for he has told me so with his own 
lips almost this very minute.*' Solicitously she 
pleaded, " Canst thou not give him a trial?'' 

" You dear, sweet, innocent child ! How true, 
indeed, is it that to the pure all things are pure ! You 
still have faith in this man, even though he has wrung 
your heart,*' said Eleanor. 

Greatly disconcerted by Eleanor Brandon's discov- 
ery of his treachery, and by the speedily following 
results. Nelson had not noticed Hiram Mosswood's 
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return. The latter, however, had been a silent spec- 
tator for some moments, taking in at a glance the 
whole situation. Unable longer to contain himself, 
his righteous indignation now found vent. 

" Laurence Nelson, I wonder the earth doesn't open 
and swallow you ! '* 

Both vehement tone and utterance thoroughly 
startled Nelson and even alarmed Charity. 

" Oh, this is awful ! " she cried. " Please do not be 
so hard with him, Mr. Mosswood.** 

Stepping squarely in front of him, Hiram continued : 
** I don't have to put on spectacles to see clean through 
this business. Nelson, youVe been tearing open 
Charity's heart. I'm going to give you the greatest 
going over you've ever experienced." 

** You'd better put on spectacles to see how to mind 
your own business," retorted Nelson in momentary 
bravado, yet wincing unmistakably under Hiram's 
severe arraignment. 

Not caring longer to witness the exciting interview, 
Eleanor, turning to Charity, whispered, as she took her 
arm and drew her to herself: " Come, Miss Hopewell, 
we'll leave these men to settle their difference by 
themselves." 
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Turning anxiously toward Hiram, Charity ex- 
claimed : '* Mr. Mosswood, I pray thee, sir, to do no 
violence to Laurence/* Having thus somewhat 
relieved the inward burden, she signified to Eleanor 
her readiness to go and, arm in arm, they walked 
away. 

The altercation still continued. 

" Mosswood," said Nelson, " if you lay the weight 
of your finger on me, Y\\ have you arrested.'* 

" You will, eh ? If you'll scrape up your thoughts 
a little, you'll remember that Tm the only Justice of 
the Peace in the village, and I could not very well 
issue a warrant against myself. Now that's all that 
saves you from a thrashing. Fm sworn to preserve 
the peace, but I am powerfully persuaded to forget for 
five minutes that Fm an officer of the law." 

" Oh, I'm not going to bandy words with yo^^ ! " 
cried Nelson, starting off. Finding his further prog- 
ress intercepted, however, by Hiram's stalwart figure, 
he ordered, with great irritation, ** Get out of my 
way ! " 

" Don't you provoke me too far," returned Hiram 
fiercely, "or I'll get mad, and if I get mad, I'll do 
something you'll be more sorry for than I will. Fm 
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only going to detain you long enough to make a few 
remarks that you won't consider flattering to yourself. 
Be honest, Laurence Nelson ; don't you think you are 
about the meanest reptile that breathes in Mt. Carmel 
village?'* 

** No, I don't, and I warn you again not to bother 
me!" 

**You warn me," retorted Hiram, *' you sneaking 
yellow dog, begging the dog's pardon. You've gone 
and given Charity Hopewell the shake. I've been 
suspecting you for a week. Parson Harley took me 
into his confidence, and me an' him's had several talks 
about you and his niece. I says to him : * Parson, 
don't let's you an' me do a single thing in this matter ; 
it *11 take care of itself.' An' it has, if I'm any judge. 
YouVe not only cut yourself out of Charity, but Miss 
Brandon as well." 

" Oh, good day to you, you back number," snarled 
Nelson, as he walked away, now thoroughly angry, 
" my ears ache, listening to your twaddle. Don't you 
interfere any more in my affairs, or I'll put a bullet 
through you ! " 

" I feel myself shot already," laughed Hiram, greatly 
amused at the big talk. Then, in a soliloquizing 
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strain, " Poor stuff in that lad. It*s a Wonder 
his seams don't rip and let his bones out of his 
body." 

Young Mosswood, somewhat excited, rushed up, at 
this juncture, with, " Pa, the Sheriff's down at the 
house, an' want's to see you." 

" I'll go right down," said his father, " but I want you 
to stay here and foHo\f Miss Charity home. There's 
sulphur in the air. Don't let her see you ; she might 
suspect things are worse than they be." With this 
caution, he hastened away. 

Young Mosswood was something of a philosopher, 
and having seated himself comfortably on the bench, 
he thus soliloquized : '* Sulphur in the air, eh ? That's 
the way Pa talks when he wants me to keep my eyes 
wide open. Well, if it's anything to do with Miss 
Charity, I'll be on hand to push the clouds away. I 
wish I was a man ! I'm awful tired being a boy. 
Boys aint neither one thing nor t'other. Boys is only 
good to run errands, and get jawed at. If a boy's got 
a sister, he don't get the nice pieces of steak, the 
second piece of pie or cake, nor the best Christmas 
presents. No, they all have to go to Sister, Some- 
times I think boys is like green apples, because they 
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seem to give everybody what has anything to do with 
'em, a pain." 

He had reached this point in his meditations when 
he was interrupted by the appearance of Job Pinkley. 
** What you doing here ? You want to steal," he 
shouted. 

" No I don't want to steal," retorted Pinkley. " Tm 
going to ask the teacher to take me into the school, so 
I can learn to be a lawyer." 

"You don't need no teacher for that. You're a big 
enough liar now," said Put triumphantly. 

** I am, am I ?" replied Pinkley, with some spirit. 

" I said so," continued Put, bristling up to him, and 
apparently not in the least alarmed. 

" I'll just punch you seven times," rejoined Pinkley, 
squaring off. 

" Not once," was the response of the redoubtable 
Put, now placing himself in a defensive attitude. 

In the midst of the sparring, Charity and Eleanor 
returned from their quiet stroll. Charity was amazed. 
" For shame, boys ! " she cried, stepping quickly 
between them. " Your hands were never made to 
strike each other. Now, Putnam and Job, shake 
hands." 
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" ril do it for you, Miss Charity," said Job with 
some reluctance, all the while glaring at Put. 

" So will I," admitted the other, with hesitation ; 
and thus, still eying each other, they complied with 
Charity's wishes. 

" Now tell me," said Charity quietly, " what caused 
this outbreak between you, boys ? " 

" I said I wanted to come to school, and learn to be a 
lawyer, and Put said I was a liar now," volunteered Job. 

** Oh, thou wicked Putnam, to call thy brother a 
liar," said Charity reprovingly. 

** He is not my brother," retorted Put, in a tone of 
disgust. 

" He is indeed thy brother," persisted Charity, and 
turning to Job, she added : " Job, as thou art desirous 
of getting knowledge, I will let thee come to the 
school on the morrow, and if thou dost show diligence, 
1 will teach thee much that will be good for thee to 
know." 

** Thank you, Miss Hopewell," said Job. " I know 
I'm not of much account now, but you'll be proud of 
me some day." 

" Well spoken, Job ; thou shalt have every encour- 
agement to become a good and wise man." 
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Even young Mosswood was struck by Job's unmis- 
takable sincerity, and generously exclaimed : " Come 
to my house to-night, and Til tog you out with an old 
suit of Pa*s, so you'll look neat.** 

" Boots, too ? ** inquired Job. 

" Yep,** said Put. With that they disappeared. 

" They say, * It*s an ill wind that blows no one 
good.* ** It was Eleanor who now spoke. " One has 
certainly this day brought me a new, and I know what 
will prove a dear friend. I shall prolong my stay a few 
weeks, and visit you often.** Then, giving Charity a 
farewell kiss, she added, ** Good-by, dear, I must 
return to the house. Don*t worry. All will soon be 
well with you ! ** 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, * * It might have been ! " 

— Whittikr. 

After Eleanor's departure Charity had reseated 
herself, repeating what the other had last prophesied : 
" All will soon be well with you." A smile developed, 
betokening contentment with her lot. "All is well 
with me. Haven*t I health, a nice school, a good 
home? I enjoy too many blessings to have even one 
sorrow of my own. But indeed I have sorrow for 
Laurence. I have the fear that he will be unhappy. 
What can I do to bring him peace and happiness 
again ? ** 

So absorbed was she by the intensity of her anxiety 
for another's welfare that, at first, she did not see the 
haggard woman with disheveled hair and travel- 
stained garments who came toward her. Turning her 
head, as she became aware of the stranger's presence, 
she exclaimed : ** Why, girl, how thou didst startle 
me!" 
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** I don't wonder,*' rejoined the stranger, with a sar- 
castic laugh. " Tm a horrible sight, at best." 

" Indeed thou art not. Thou dost only look poor. 
And no crime is there in that." 

"Yes, I am poor all the way through, but Tm not 
going to talk about myself. I came from the town 
yonder, and I want to travel on to Fern Dale." 

** To Fern Dale ? Why, that's many miles away, and 
thou canst not reach it by nightfall." 

" Oh, that would be no new experience," replied the 
woman, with a hollow laugh. " Many a time Tve walked 
all night." 

" Walked all night ! " exclaimed Charity, with ill- 
concealed surprise. ** Who art thou, girl ?" 

" I am called Hester Lyle, but that isn't my name, 
and I'm not going to give you the true one." 

"Thou art a well-spoken girl, and I cannot under- 
stand thy present condition." 

" Of course you can't, and it isn't necessary that you 
should." 

" I think thou wouldst do well to tarry here until 
the morning, and then resume thy journey. Hast 
thou eaten to-day ? " 

" Not since morning." 
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** I have a little store of food in my desk at the 
schoolhouse. Thou shalt have it and I will also make 
thee a place to sleep to-night, for then wilt thou be 
fresh to continue thy journey in the morning. Come 
with me, Sister." She attempted to take the stranger's 
hand, but was roughly repulsed. 

** Don't touch me! Til poison you! Fm grateful 
for your offer, but I think Fll tramp on, to-night, to 
Fern Dale.'' 

"Wilt thou tell me who thou art?" persisted 
Charity. 

A moment's hesitation, and then she savagely ex- 
claimed : " An outcast, a social leper, and some- 
times a very devil. Twenty summers have not passed 
over my head and yet I am a wreck. My case is the 
many times repeated tale of the wayward. Against 
my father's wishes I married a man who proved in a 
few short months to be all that was bad. Then he 
deserted me in a far-away State. My father refused 
to take me home again, and I grew careless. You 
wouldn't care to hear all my story. Fm going to my 
father in Fern Dale, and if he refuses to take me in^ 
Fll swallow a dose of poison and die on his doorstep." 

** Take thine own life ? " Charity was horrified. 
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" Dost thou think that a good way to go and face thy 
Maker?" 

" God cares nothing for me. If He had loved me, 
He wouldn't have allowed me to fall so low.** 

" If thou hast fallen, it is because thou wouldst not 
reach out thy hand to Him. Even now He will save 
thee, if thou so desirest," said Charity, with sympathy. 

** It's too late ! " 

" No, thou art just in time. Come to my home and 
stay there until thou hast received strength in body 
and mind. Then thou wilt be in good condition to go 
to thy father. When I am ready to return home, wilt 
thou go with me? " 

Fearlessly the woman met Charity's questioning 
gaze. She deliberated, however, before making a re- 
sponse, meantime scrutinizing the Quakeress keenly. 
Here was indeed a great contrast. On the one hand, 
spotless purity, like that of the driven snow. On the 
other, a woman soiled with the mire of sin — a wreck on 
the shoal of time. 

Presently, convinced of her friend's absolute sincerity, 
she cried, falling on her knees and grasping Charity's 
hand : 

" I will go with you anywhere^ for you have made me 
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feel that I can be saved. You are an angel. You 
must be, to speak so kindly and earnestly to one so 
wicked as I." 

"Come to the schoolhouse, where thou canst rest 
until I call thee/' said Charity, as she guided her 
charge in that direction. 

Hardly had they entered the little building before 
the inevitable Put Mosswood again came wandering 
along outside. That curious, intuitive consciousness 
with which we are all familiar told him that he had 
missed something. " I feel all-overish, as Pa says. 
It*s in the air, I guess. Something's been going on, or 
else it's going to go on. Til not lose sight of Mis* 
Charity. She's mixed up in whatever it is." A 
movement among the trees changed his vein at once. 
" Hello, there's a chipmunk, and I'm going to try and 
catch him." With that he scurried into the woods, in 
pursuit of the coveted game. 

Hiram, having concluded his interview with the 
Sheriff, determined to look personally after the safety 
of Miss Charity. " I'll have a talk with the pastor 
about his niece an' Nelson," he said to himself, as he 
walked rapidly in the direction of the schoolhouse, 
"and he'll be mighty well pleased with the way she 
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jumped into the fellow. What a lucky thing it was she 
heard the whole conversation between Charity and 
Nelson. She had no room for doubt. If you tell a 
girl that her lover is bad she won't believe you, but 
when she hears and sees for herself how bad he is, 
then sheMl pretty near hate him as much as she used to 
love him. Nelson can't stay in Mt. Carmel, after this 
break. Well, it's a good thing for Mt. Carmel." Such 
an air of desertion pervaded the playground he 
jumped at the conclusion that no one was about. " I'm 
of the opinion there'll be no further trouble here to- 
day," he murmured. 

Before he had been gone long, Charity, having seen 
Hester soundly sleeping in the snug retreat which she 
had arranged for her, glided noiselessly out and walked 
toward the place where the girl first saw her. " I fear 
this world is very cruel at times," she philosophized, 
" and still it is invariably just. Poor Hester Lyle has 
suffered deeply, but will anyone say unjustly?" Mus- 
ing thus, she was startled at the reappearance of 
Laurence Nelson. 

" Why hast thou returned, Laurence ? " she inquired, 
with unfeigned surprise. 

" I want you to give me the letters I wrote you," was 
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Nelson's cold response. " I wouldn't care to have 
others see them." 

"No eye but mine shall s^^ them." 

" I don't know about that, Charity ; I want you to 
give them to me. Be quick about it ! I'm in a hurry. 
You have them locked in your desk. At least you 
told me they were there." 

" They are there, Laurence, Surely thou wouldst 
not deprive me of the pleasure they will give me ? So 
often have I read them that I could not tell thee the 
number of times. At noon, when the children are 
lunching, I read them, and feel very happy. Now 
that thou art going away forever, they will be doubly 
precious to me." 

"That's all moonshine! "angrily interrupted Nelson. 
" Don't keep me waiting so long for them. Go, get 
them at once ! " 

" Thou shalt not have them. They are mine^ for 
thine own handwriting doth say so. When thou art 
far away, I shall read those letters many more times 
over, and I will see only the happy days in which thou 
didst send them to me, as thou wert wont to say, * with 
all thy love ! ' '* This was uttered gently, but firmly. 

" Now, see here, Charity," exclaimed Nelson, with 
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rising passion at the thought of being again thwarted 
in his plans, *' if you don't fetch those letters at once, 
ril go and get them myself/' 

** Thou canst not, for I have the key in this 
bag. I pray thee again, Laurence, let me keep 
them." 

** You vixen ! ** he cried harshly. ** Til take the key 
from you ! '* 

" And thou callest me a name not my own," moaned 
Charity, sinking down upon the bench. ** Woe is me 
that I hear it from thy lips, Laurence. I am over- 
whelmed with shame." Then, as if this last cruel blow 
were greater than she could bear, she reeled and 
fainted. 

Taking a cupful of water from the pail which Putnam 
had brought, Nelson dashed it in her face. " Wake 
up there, shammer, Fm not through with you yet!" 
were his brutal words. Slowly coming to herself, at 
length she said : " I must leave thee now, Lau- 
rence, Pass me a cup of that water, please ; I feel 
faint." 

As he filled the cup from the pail a devilish thought 
occurred, bringing over his countenance a striking 
change. Taking a vial from his pocket and glancing 
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furtively around, he deftly emptied its contents into 
the cup and handed the draught to Charity. 

" I thank thee very much," she said, eagerly drinking 
the mixture. 

" You won't feel so grateful in a little while," he 
remarked tauntingly. 

** Oh, yes, I shall," she answered. " But why am I 
so drowsy ? It is a new feeling." 

" She'll fall over in a minute," muttered Nelson. 
Then, with a sort of fiendish exultation, he began 
to watch carefully the effect of the strange drug, 
with a professional eye eagerly noting the various 
stages. 

" Excuse me, Laurence, for being so sleepy," said 
Chanty, with increasing effort. 

" Oh, ril excuse you." 

" I — am — so — sleepy," she said wearily. In an- 
other moment she was apparently in a deep 
slumber. 

" Ha, ha ! Now I have you ! It works like a 
charm ! We'll see if she will still oppose me. First 
ril take the key of your desk from the bag ; then, for 
the letters! I'll tell you why I want them so badly, 
or rather, why I desire to obtain possession of one of 
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them, in particular. It contains the address of my 
brother Mark. Were that letter to fall into the 
hands of some people who are anxious to learn his 
whereabouts, it would go hard with him. Til take no 
chances." 

Just at this moment the ubiquitous Put again ap- 
peared. Nelson cursed inwardly, but, putting a bold 
front on the matter, he addressed him in the sternest 
manner of which he was capable, at the same time 
endeavoring to hide Charity from his view by stand- 
ing in front of her. ** Put, what do you want here ? " 
he demanded. 

" Nothing. I went out in the woods there, after a 
chipmunk, but he got away." Getting a glimpse of 
Charity, he exclaimed : " Oh, Mr. Nelson, what's Miss 
Hopewell doing on that bench ? " 

" She's only taking a nap, and I promised to guard 
her while she slept," said Nelson, in his blandest tone. 
'* Don't make a noise, that's a good boy. She's 
tired, and wants to rest a little before she starts for 
home." 

" Oh ! " was Put's ejaculation. To himself he said, 
'* More sulphur— I smell it. I'll watch." 

** Here's a dime," added Nelson, handing him the 
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money. " You stay at the schoolhouse till I call 

It 

you. 

**A11 right," said Put. Then, softly and with a 
knowing twinkle, " I'll keep my eyes open just the 
same." 

Left alone, once more with Charity, Nelson began: 
" Charity, you hear every word I say, but you are 
powerless to reply, or to help yourself. You're going 
to die, and when your body is found, it will be pro- 
nounced a case of suicide ; for I shall place this vial 
labeled * poison * in your hand," suiting the action to 
the word. ** It's a trifle unfortunate that Put saw me 
here with you, but I can avert suspicion by claiming 
that you asked me to go away and leave you. Of 
course. Til be chief mourner at the funeral — people 
will expect it of me, as your lover. When I found I 
had lost Eleanor Brandon and her money, through you, 
I hated you with a fiendish hatred, and resolved to do 
you some injury, but I little dreamed you'd fall such 
an easy prey. Where now are all the hopes and am- 
bitions of which you used to speak? "he continued, 
and the words came hissing through his teeth. 
" They are as dead as you will be in an hour's time ! " 
Presently, in an undertone, he said, " I think I've 
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allowed her to suffer enough, so I'll bring her to her- 
self again." Feeling in his pocket for the antidote, 
he suddenly exclaimed, " Horrors ! Put didn't give me 
back the antidote, and it won't do for me to ask him 
for it, now. I'll run down to the office, make up 
another vial, and come right back." 



CHAPTER V. 

Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

— Tennyson. 

Nelson had turned precipitately to go, for, in 
truth, he was greatly alarmed. Affairs had taken a 
more serious turn than he had anticipated. In rage 
at being thwarted in his designs, he thought only of 
retaliation ; and, as usual in such cases, with blind, 
undiscriminating fury, he had sought to visit his 
resentment on the head of one entirely innocent, fail- 
ing to realize that his discomfiture, from first to last, 
was attributable to his own inane inconsistency and to 
that alone. In the midst of all, even when worked to 
the highest pitch, his most serious contemplation was 
simply to punish the one who barred his way. If 
essential, he was willing to proceed so far as to torture 
his victim. Yet, when all was said, what had Charity 
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done to injure him or his prospects? The fact of her 
existence was all he could bring against her. 

Now that the possibility of a fatal termination of his 
cruelty stared him in the face, a realization of the 
folly of his course chilled him to the marrow. Little 
wonder, therefore, that he was alarmed as he realized 
the situation, and that with precipitate haste he should 
seek to undo his wrong ; but it was all to no purpose. 

Without warning, however, he was as much startled 
in another way as he had been by the apprehension 
of a disastrous turn to the affair he had in hand, for 
who should confront him, and so suddenly that he 
nearly stumbled over her in his bewilderment, but 
Hester Lyle. 

Having just awakened from her refreshing sleep in 
the schoolroom, where Charity had taken such pains to 
make her comfortable, she had sauntered forth to find 
her friend. Turning the corner of the schoolhouse, as 
Nelson came along, she unwittingly interrupted him. 
To picture their emotions, when recognition dawned 
upon each, would be a difficult task. 

" Laurence Nelson ! '* was Hester's exclamation. 

" Alice ! " was the only word that came io Nelson's 
aid. 
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Rallying presently, Hester continued, " I'm glad 
IVe met you. I want you to tell me where Mark can 
be found/* 

" Mark is in Europe/' 

" Whereabouts? ** came the eager question. 

*' I shall not tell you/' 

" You jA^// tell me,*' persisted Hester. '* He is my 
husband, and I have a right to know where he is." 

** He is well rid of you, and I don't propose to put 
you in a way to bother him." 

''Bother the man that persuaded me to elope with 
him, and after beating and abusing me for three 
months, put me in a trap that sent me to prison, and 
then deserted me, hundreds of miles from home and 
friends — ' bother ' him ? Tell me where he is and I'll 
show you how I'll * bother ' him," cried Hester, now 
thoroughly aroused. 

"Oh, you're no good to anyone. Why don't you 
go off and die somewhere? I shan't stop and talk 
with you, you're too low," he sneered. 

Goaded to desperation at the thought of all she had 
painfully endured, to be taunted in this brutal way was 
too much. 

" It was your brother that made me low. You 
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have refused to tell me where he is, so TU make you 
atone for the wrong he has done me. Til strangle 
you," she cried, springing at him with all the fury of a 
demon and trying to get at his throat. 

This was more than Nelson had counted on. The 
glittering eyes of the woman, fairly bursting with 
frenzy, for a moment terrified him. Vacillating, easy- 
going, and unscrupulous as he had always been, this 
was, indeed, a new experience. In dead earnest, this 
woman was for the time being absolutely dangerous ; 
his life, itself, was in peril ; and he knew it. The 
realization of this fact almost threw him into a panic. 
His only safety and deliverance must come from dis- 
abling her, in some way, and at once. Hardly realizing 
what he did, therefore, in another instant he had dealt 
her a stunning blow, felling her to the ground. ** Curse 
her," he said bitterly, *' what made her come here ? She 
got what she deserved ! " Then, turning on his heel, 
he hastened toward the town. 

Now it happened that Put, instead of entering the 
schoolhouse, as Nelson had expected him to do when 
he gave him the coin, had quickly slipped around the 
corner of the building and thrown himself lazily upon 
the grass. This, to a boy like Put, seemed far prefer- 
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able to immuring himself within the pent-up walls of 
the schoolroom. Nelson himself had been so pre- 
occupied after the boy left him that he had failed 
to note whether or no his instructions were carried out, 
and Put knew very well that, so long as he remained in 
safe hiding, he had nothing to fear. 

Presently he sat up, and, taking out his jackknife, 
began trying his skill at " mumble-the-peg,*' that game 
with which every boy is familiar. At length, growing 
restless, he rose softly, tiptoed to the schoolhouse, and 
peered cautiously around the corner, saying to himself, 
" There goes Mr. Nelson down the hill. I see him 
through the trees." Then, emerging from his hiding 
place, he rushed across the playground to the farthest 
corner, which was Charity's favorite retreat, and was 
astonished to find her still there ; and what seemed 
yet more singular, still fast asleep. Instantly he called 
to her : ** Mis* Charity, wake up ! It's time to go 
home ! *' There was no response. Looking anxiously 
at her, he waited a moment, finally calling again, more 
loudly, "Mis' Charity!** but there came no answer. 
Alarm filled him. "Maybe she's dead!** he thought. 
Changing his position, he discovered Hester lying 
unconscious, where Nelson's blow had left her. 
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"Pigs and parsnips!'* was the boy's startled 
exclamation. ** There's another woman asleep!" In 
a manner decidedly characteristic, he continued, 
*' Maybe they've been fighting and knocked each 
other out." 

Hester raised herself on her elbow, and looking 
around in a half-dazed manner, seemed endeavoring 
apparently to collect her thoughts. She had not 
become aware of the boy's presence, and he was quietly 
awaiting further developments. Presently she said 
aloud, " Oh, I remember. You shall pay dearly for 
that blow, Laurence Nelson ! " 

Put stepped forward. **How dy do. Miss," he said. 
"Did Mr. Nelson hit you? " 

" Yes. And he's just as big a brute as his brother 
Mark. But who are you ? " 

" I'm Putnam Mosswood, but most people call me 
just ' Put.' But say, Miss, I'm afraid you and me 
have got some work on our hands. Mis' Charity has 
been asleep some time, and I can't wake her up." 

Rising and going over to Charity, Hester exclaimed ; 
"It's the good friend I've just found!" Seeing the 
bottle in Charity's hand, she snatched it away. 
Scrutinizing the label, she cried, " It's a vial labeled 
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* Poison'! She's taken her life!" Sobs came fast. 
"And just when I had begun to feel that I had some- 
thing to live for!" 

As she handed it to him^ Put exclaimed, " Oh, I 
know this bottle! Mr. Nelson showed it to me and 
Pa this very afternoon ! " 

" I see it all," said Hester. "That villain Laurence 
Nelson has had a hand in the trouble, somewhere. 
You must run for a doctor!" 

Put, disregarding the king's EngHsh, exclaimed : 
" Oh, say ! I aint so warm. Here's the aunty goat 
in my pocket, and I didn't know it was there. Mr. 
Nelson said if anyone took the contents of the bottle 
with the poison in it, it would kill them unless they got 
this aunty goat pretty soon afterwards. Let's try it, 
and if it don't help her, I'll chase myself for the 
doctor." 

Hester, without delay, put the vial to Charity's lips. 
A sigh came from the sleeper, who opened her eyes, 
and with Hester's assistance sat upright. 

"Joy! joy! She lives!" cried Hester. Then, bend- 
ing gently toward her, she inquired, " How are you 
feeling, dear? " 

" Very well, I thank thee." Then, in spite of all 
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she had suffered at his hands, with that enduring love 
characteristic of woman, she added, *' I trust no ill has 
come to Laurence?** 

** No, but ill will come to him, if ever we meet 
again," said Hester firmly. 

** Why dost thou say that?'' asked Charity, in sur- 
prise. 

" He struck me down not ten minutes since. It was 
his brother Mark ruined my life, and rny blood cries 
aloud for vengeance.** 

"Nay, thou shalt not take vengeance into thine 
own hands. But come, dear one, to my home,** and 
taking her arm, together they wended their way 
toward the village. 

" Miss Charity, shall I lock up the school ? ** It was 
Put calling after them. 

" Yes, Putnam,** said Charity, handing him the key, 
"and you will also find a duplicate key to my desk 
inside the clock. Bring me the two packets of letters 
thou wilt find there.*' 

Quite elated at the thought of the commission with 
which Charity had intrusted him. Put shot away to 
fulfill it. 

" I feel that a new life has begun in me,** said 
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Hester gratefully. " Under your dear guidance, I 
know I shall soon be in condition to return to my 
parents and ask their forgiveness." 

" Leave it all to me, dear sister. Thou and thy par- 
ents shall be reconciled." 

** Doors locked, and everything O. K. Y. B., for 
the night, and here's the letters!" shouted Put, 
as he rushed up and placed them in Charity's 
hand. 

"I am curious to know what O. K. Y. B. means," 
interposed Hester. 

" Weil, you are green," said the youngster. " Why, 
it means, ' All correct, you bet.' " 

" Did I feel quite like myself, Putnam," said 
Charity, in a tone of mild reproof, " I should chide 
thee for using slang. But thou art a good boy at 
heart and I love thee. Do thou and Hester walk on 
a little — I will soon join thee." 

As they passed slowly down the road Charity stood 
watching them until they turned the bend, before she 
stepped back to the place of her meeting with Nelson. 
At her feet she perceived a delicate white rose which 
Nelson had thrown away. Picking it up eagerly, she 
pressed it to her lips and hungrily inhaled the fra- 
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grance. Holding it out before her, in gentle tones, 
full of deepest pathos, she thus addressed it : 

" Sweet, tender little flower! Thou, too, wast flung 
aside, but still thou hast the same fragrant breath of 
an angel. Thou canst be loved, but canst not love in 
return. Indeed, thou dost not know love. Thou dost 
not understand how one can love and lose, yet still 
love on and on. And thou hast no heart to be 
broken, like mine ! '' 

Here, in solitude, and with her hands raised to her 
face, her womanly nature found relief in tears. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The happiest heart that ever beat 

Was in some quiet breast, 
That found the common daylight sweet, 

And left to heaven the rest. 

— Cheney. 

The Mosswood homestead gave one the impression, 
at once, of thrift and solid comfort. Its broad ve- 
randas and ample grounds made it rank among the 
most attractive places in the village of Mt. Carmel. 
On a grassy slope looking southward its location left 
it open to " the whole noon of nature," and its spacious 
yet cozy rooms were decidedly inviting. 

Mrs. Mosswood had a great fondness for flowers. 
The old-fashioned varieties were her favorites, but she 
was not exclusive in her tastes. A delight to the eyes 
was her pansy-bed, and then there were bachelor's 
buttons, tiger Hlies, marigolds, brilliant nasturtiums, 
gladiolas, all in great variety. Along the fences clam- 
bered sweet peas and morning-glories, while, at inter- 
vals, were rows of dahlias and. hollyhocks. The 
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old-fashioned lilacs and syringas were also in evidence ; 
and in the vegetable garden, near by, grew splendid 
specimens of the lordly sunflower. 

This vegetable garden, by the way, was Hiram's 
special pride, and often excited the envy of his 
neighbors as they passed. Over the broad porch, at 
the front entrance clambered the fragrant honey- 
suckle, making a perfect bower of green, while, extend- 
ing from the back porch toward the garden, the grape 
arbors groaned in autumn beneath their load of that 
delicious fruit. Just beyond was the orchard, where 
grew the rare varieties of apples so often praised by 
the guests, on winter evenings. 

Within doors one was at once impressed with the 
fact that Mrs. Mosswood was an admirable house- 
keeper ; from cellar to attic the evidences were unmis- 
takable. All day long, not resting a bit, she kept up 
her tireless struggle against disfiguring dust, and not 
without reward. In ebony brilliancy glistened the 
kitchen stove, while her pantry shelves defied competi- 
tion. In the realm of cookery, however, her signal 
triumphs had been achieved. Her doughnuts and 
jumbles, her Spanish omelets and her matchless coffee, 
her dainty desserts had been alike the envy and the 
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despair of the neighbors. Yet she seemed to have no 
set rules for doing this or that; and certainly there 
was no array of cook-books, such as usually ornament 
the pantry shelves of younger housekeepers. It was 
the declaration of her friends that she always had a cer- 
tain " knack " of doing things. Since everything she 
attempted in this direction seemed to prove a success, 
it was evident that they were not far from stating the 
truth. 

Thanksgiving Day, in particular, was a red-letter 
event in the Mosswood household. Whoever was so 
fortunate as to be invited to partake of Margaret Moss- 
wood's Thanksgiving-dinner had something to talk 
over for the rest of the year. The turkey itself, to 
begin with, was always brown and tender, '' done to a 
turn**; the dressing was seasoned just right; the 
indispensable cranberry-sauce, too, was so delicious. 
Time, let it be confessed, would fail us to tell 
of the onions, the potatoes, and the dainties, the pud- 
dings, the pumpkin pies, the crullers, with the many 
other triumphs of Mrs. Mosswood's skill under which 
the table groaned, at least this once in the year, on 
the great feast of Thanksgiving. Altogether, one 
could never find himself under the hospitable roof of 
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the Mosswoods without hoping that, somehow, he 
might stay. Chanty's lines had, indeed, fallen in 
pleasant places, so far as her home was concerned ; a 
fact which she appreciatingly realized. 

Four months had elapsed since the events narrated 
in our last chapter. Hiram Mosswood was enjoying 
his newspaper in the sitting room, while his wife was 
" tidying up ** a little as she waited for the teakettle to 
boil, that they might have supper. Mrs. Mosswood 
presently broke the silence. ** Hiram, youVe got to 
do something to that boy," she said, in a most decided 
manner. 

Hiram, apparently absorbed in his reading, re- 
sponded : 

" What '11 I do to him. Mother? " 

" YouUl have to send him to the Reform School, 
Fm thinking,*' replied Mrs. Mosswood with emphasis. 

" What for, Mother?" continued Hiram with most 
provoking complacency, still eying his paper. 

*' See here, Hiram Mosswood, can't you say anything 
besides questions when I talk to you ? " exclaimed his 
wife, with some heat. 

*' Yes," was Hiram's laconic answer. 

*' Well then, say it," she returned impatiently. 
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" Say what ? " 

" Hiram Mosswood, youVe the most provokingest 
mortal IVe ever run against ! *' cried his wife, now 
thoroughly angry. 

** Did you hurt any of *em as much as you do me, 
Mother?** said Hiram, still unruffled. 

" You can just be thankful, Hiram, that you aint 
married to some women," retorted Mrs. Mosswood. 

*' I am," was the response, with eyes still fixed upon 
his paper. 

" Hiram Mosswood, put down that paper, and Hsten 
to me,*' cried his wife sharply. 

With the utmost deliberation and with apparent 
reluctance, Hiram quietly folded his paper, putting it 
in his pocket. That done to his satisfaction, he turned 
toward his wife, a half serious, half comical expression 
upon his countenance : 

" All right, Mother. Start your phonograph." 

This was too much for Mrs. Mosswood. Bursting 
into tears, she exclaimed, ** You didn't use to call my 
voice a phonygraph when you was courting me. 
You'd say, * Maggie, I love to listen to your gentle 
tones : they remind me of the soft notes of a flute.* 
That was when you loved me." 
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Realizing that he had carried his spirit of " hector- 
ing " quite far enough, and evidently somewhat touched 
by the recollections that the words of his wife had 
brought back to him, Hiram, in his familiar old-time 
manner, went over to where his wife was seated. 
Drawing his arm caressingly around her, he said : 
'* Maggie, dear, I love you just as much now, even 
though your voice does sometimes get pitched onto 
one of the high notes of that same flute/' Then, as 
of old, he began to sing. Hiram had once been the 
leading singer of the village choir, and his voice still 
retained much of its old-time melodious sweetness. As 
he proceeded with the words : 



*' Dry those tears, my Maggie, love, 
They spoil thy pretty brown eyes ; 
Give me that smile I love so well, 
*Tis sunshine from the skies,** 



the clouds disappeared from her brow, and his wife 
looked up at him with all the fondness of other years, 
and smiled. Hiram, evidently pleased, said : " Now, 
Mother, tell me about the trouble with Put." 

" He is getting too shiftless," she replied. " I can't 
get him to bring in the wood because he's too busy 
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snaring rabbits. He can't run an errand because he's 
got to wash the dog, or kill a cat that's stealing 
chickens. He won't read * Pilgrim's Progress,' or the 
* Vicar of Wakefield,' because he's interested in * The 
Six-fingered Indian,' or * The Terror of the Rockies ' ; 
and so it goes, till I am just tired out scolding him." 

"Well, you just leave him to me. Mother, and I'll 
have him prancing around here like a bear at a hornet's 
tea party. I'll just swing into him and break his left 
arm, an' then I'll dislocate his right shoulder, an' when 
I've blacked his eye, I'll reason with him," said Hiram 
triumphantly. 

" Hiram, you'll kill the boy ! " exclaimed his wife, 
greatly alarmed. Then, pleadingly she added, " Prom- 
ise me you'll not strike him. Remember he's our only 
child." 

" I never struck the boy in my life," mused Hiram. 
For her ears, he went on : ** No use in talkin', mother, 
I've got to persuade him afore I can reason with him." 

" Hiram, if you lay a finger on Putnam, I'll never 
speak to you again ! " replied his wife, with spirit. 

" Very well, then. Mother, I'll not hurt his body, but 
I'll plunge the iron of correction deep into his con- 
science. How '11 that suit you ?" 
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*' That *11 do," responded Mrs. Mosswood, laughing. 
" But come on to supper, Hiram." 

" In a minute or two, Mother." 

" Mind you don't keep the table waiting. Fve got 
to help the girl wash the dishes so as she can go to 
meeting," continued Mrs. Mosswood, hastening toward 
the kitchen to prepare the tea. 

" How on earth am I going to scold Put for doing 
the very things I did when I was his age?" thought 
Hiram. 

Just then, the young hopeful came bounding into 
the house, rushed boisterously to the sink to wash his 
hands. That done, he peered into the sitting room, 
catching a glimpse of his father, there ; the boy waved 
his hand to him in a fearless, familiar manner, and, 
shouting, ** Eat ! " he rushed like a young whirlwind 
to the table. 

** The little rascal ! " laughed Hiram, " he knows his 
father and mother better than they know themselves. 
He's got the inside track here, an' he's afraid of noth- 
ing that walks on earth." 

Having put the usual quantity of tea to steep, Mrs. 
Mosswood returned to the sitting room. The little 
episode was quite forgotten, and Hiram and his wife 
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chatted away as if nothing had happened. There 
were no clouds to " return after the rain " in Hiram's 
household. Little misunderstandings which arose 
from time to time — for what household has them 
not? — were more like June showers that soon pass 
over, leaving the sky brighter, the grass greener, the 
birds gayly warbling in the trees. 

Among other things Hiram told her of a highly 
interesting incident in Dominie Hopewell's life which 
he had incidentally learned for the first time from 
Charity's own lips. She had heard it from her uncle, 
by whom she had been adopted after her father's 
death. 

That good Quaker Dominie, it seems, had been very 
diffident in his youth and early manhood, certain traces 
of it being occasionally manifested even in his later 
years. It so happened that when the time arrived 
which he had set for liir. proposal of marriage to the 
future Mrs. Hopewell, his courage failed him and he 
retired ignominiously from the field. Again and again 
he endeavored to acquire sufficient courage to meet the 
ordeal ; but it was of no use. At length he hit upon 
this happy expedient : turning to the tenth chapter of 
the Second Book of Kings, he marked very significantly 
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and unmistakably that part of the fifteenth verse read- 
ing thus : ** Is thine heart right, as my heart is with 
thy heart? . . . If it be, give me thine hand." 

Carefully turning down the leaf of his Bible to draw 
immediate attention to the passage, he seated himself, 
on the following Sunday, in the pew adjoining that of 
his sweetheart. Availing himself of a favorable oppor- 
tunity, he handed her the book. Immediately after- 
ward, as if nothing had happened, he joined in the 
hymn which had just been announced. No one, of 
course, was the wiser for the episode. 

It seemed to the young suitor as if the days of the 
week following dragged themselves along very slowly. 
Sunday came again, however, when he hoped for a 
response. It was not without numerous misgivings 
that he took his accustomed seat in church that morn- 
ing. Equal to the occasion proved his sweetheart. At 
an opportune moment she quietly handed him back 
his Bible and resumed her wonted attitude, engaging 
earnestly as usual in the service. 

Young Hopewell could hardly wait until he reached 
his room to learn his fate, for. of course, he would not 
open the volume before that time, since he had delib- 
erately resolved that whatever might be the import 
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of the message, no stranger should ** intermeddle with 
his joy/* nor witness his discomfiture, if such it proved. 

Hastily closing his door, he opened the treasured 
volume, his heart beating tumultuously in spite of his 
utmost effort to be calm. There, before his eager 
eyes, was the leaf turned down, a dainty pencil mark 
encircling that beautiful passage, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth verses of the first chapter of the Book of 
Ruth : " Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee ; for whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people and thy God my God ; 
where thou diest will I die and there will I be buried ; 
the Lord do so to me and more, also, if aught but 
death part thee and me." This was enough. After 
that, all went swimmingly, and within a year the sweet- 
heart was a happy bride. 

Hiram ruminated a moment after his recital of the 
incident. Then, tipping back in his chair, he remarked 
in a tone of evident satisfaction : " That's what I call a 
sure enough Scripteral courtship, wasn't it, now?" 

** There's one thing sartin," was Mrs. Mosswood's 
comment, ** he didn't have to wait for his bride as long 
as the patriarch Jacob, did he?" 



CHAPTER VII. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure 'scape : back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes ; what king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderer's tongue ? 

— Measure for Measure. 

Mrs. MosSWOOD had hardly finished her sentence 
when there came a loud rap at the door. Hastening 
to open it and recognizing the burly figure of Judge 
Perkins, Hiram said : 

" Good-evening, Judge. Come in." 

** Good-evening, Hiram.*' The Judge stepped across 
the threshold and removed his hat. 

Judge Perkins, by the way, was one of the local 
luminaries of Mt. Carmel village, and quite a unique 
personage, withal. His familiar face and figure were 
known not only to the good people of Mt. Carmel, but 
to the dwellers for many miles around. In stature he 
was short and stout, with a rubicund face, while his bald 
pate, encircled as it was with its stubby growth of 
whitish gray hair, had much the appearance of a round 
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apple dumpling floating in cream. What he lacked in 
dignity, however, the pudgy, roly-poly little man made 
up in pomposity. Lest he should unwittingly excite 
undue merriment at his own expense, — for, to tell the 
truth. Judge Perkins was a born comedian essaying the 
role of a judge, — he seemed forever on guard over him- 
self. His face, figure, manner, and, in fact, his every 
motion were so irresistibly comic that it seemed well- 
nigh impossible for him to wink or stir a muscle with- 
out exciting laughter. Still he, himself, believed so 
thoroughly that his forte was that of a presiding Judge 
of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, that his efforts for 
the attainment of due solemnity and gravity were 
painfully apparent to the most casual observer. 

Having seated himself comfortably in the capacious 
armchair which Hiram had offered him, and drawing 
a long breath, — for on his way to the house he had 
evidently hurried a little, — he said : " I just called to 
see if you're goin* up to the meeting of the school 
committee this evening.'* 

"Why, by all means Til be there," replied Hiram 
with emphasis. " This is the meeting that's to say 
whether Miss Hopewell is to be 'pinted for another 
year." 
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" That's what I want to talk to you about." There 
was something in the Judge's manner, more than in 
what he said, that surprised Hiram, causing him 
uneasiness. 

"Why, there aint no question about reappintin' 
her, is there ? " he said quickly. 

" Yes, there is," bluntly responded the Judge. 

"Well, there won't be after I've had my say," 
retorted Hiram excitedly. " Who's opposed to 
her?" 

" Let me see," said the Judge, with some delibera- 
tion, passing his hand across his forehead in an efifort 
at recollection. " Dr. Edgebone is one, Baynor, the 
grocer 's another, and — and — and I'm another, and 
that's a majority of the committee." 

" What on earth have you got agin the girl ? " re- 
joined Hiram, astonished. 

"Well, I've heard lately that she wasn't a proper 
person to be teaching our children," replied the Judge, 
in most plausible manner. 

" Now, see here. Judge Perkins," said Hiram, by 
this time thoroughly angry, " that girl's been teach- 
in' in Mt. Carmel for three years, and there doesn't 
live a creature that can truthfully say a word agin her. 
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I'm goin* to that meetin*, an' the first member of the 
School Board what opens his mouth to blacken Miss 
Hopewell's character will shut it quicker than I'm 
tellin' you, — he will ! Character is the capital we 
accumulate in this world to begin life with in the next. 
It's bad enough to see men and women losin' their 
character by their own doin's, but when it comes to 
usin' the black jack of scandal on a helpless little 
woman who is as pure as the breath of spring, I haint 
goin* to stand by without raisin* my voice and hand 
against the scoundrels what's doin' the sluggin'. You 
hear me ! " 

** It isn't me that's talking about Miss Hopewell," 
said the Judge half apologetically, evidently a trifle 
uneasy at this exhibition of righteous indignation 
which his remarks had called forth. ** It's the people 
in the village, and, as they are my constituents, I am 
obliged to do as they demand." 

** Well, I'm just tellin' you. Judge, that you and the 
other members of the committee must be careful what 
you say at the meeting," warned Hiram. 

"Pooh, pooh, sir!" It was the Judge who was 
now excited. " Do you imagine that you can 
bulldoze three men of intelligence and judgment? 
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Why, you are like the one obstinate man on a 
jury." 

" Judge/* responded Hiram calmly, but at the same 
time bringing his hand down upon the table with such 
emphasis that his guest involuntarily started, " Fm 
always for peace. I love it better than I do water- 
melon ; but I tell you now that there'll be war if 
Charity Hopewell aint re'pinted. This is my house, 
so I can't be so irnpolite as to tell you what I think 
of you, but ril let you know what / do think isn't 
complimentary." 

" Talk out, sir ; talk out, sir," said the Judge with 
much heat. ** Fll waive the courtesy that is due me 
because I am under your roof." 

** No, I won't do it. It would take too long. I'd 
have to eat a cold supper." 

** Well, we'll see what we shall see," returned the 
Judge significantly. 

** Yes, and you'll hear what you shall hear, and 
you'll get what you shall get, if you breathe a word 
of slander agin Miss Hopewell," returned Hiram 
threateningly. 

"I shall speak my mind, sir," said the Judge, 
bridling. 
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" It won't be your mind, Judge. It 41 be your wife's. 
Everybody knows you have to do what she tells you," 
was the cutting response. 

"How dare you, sir, speak of my wife in that 
manner? Til have you to know, sir, that she's a 
superior being, sir," said the Judge, with great bluster. 

"Superior \.o you^ that's certain," rejoined Hiram. 

This was too much. The Judge seized his hat, 
his face almost purple with rage, as he exclaimed : 
" I'll go, sir, but I warn you I shall vote as I please at 
that meeting, sir!" 

" By the grace of Mrs. Perkins," interjected Hiram. 
This remark, so mockingly deferential, was the last 
straw. Dancing about the floor as if scarcely able to 
contain himself, the Judge fairly shouted as he started 
to go, " It's an outrage, a perfect outrage, sir, and I'll 
not soon forget how you have insulted me ! " 

"You're easily insulted," interposed Hiram. Then 
remembering the Judge's weakness for certain brands 
of whisky with which from time to time he was 
accustomed to regale his guests, the fame of which 
was known to all the country round, and chuckling at 
the thought that in this way, he might, after all, win 
the Judge over to his cause, he quickly added in his 
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blandest way: **But say, Judge, I've got some old 
* Forty-nine * handy. Will you try just a little before 
you go?" His manner was so persuasive and the 
ofifer so tempting withal, that the Judge could not 
easily resist. Moreover, this particular brand which 
Hiram was known to possess had long been an object 
of curiosity among his neighbors ; their envy, as well, 
being excited. In consequence, no little gossiping 
speculation had originated as to the time when that 
particular cask would be opened. 

The Judge hesitated. It was plainly to be seen that 
there was quite a struggle going on between the 
Judge's sense of wounded dignity and an almost 
irresistible desire to test the quality of Hiram's 
famous old ** Forty-nine." Hemming and hawing 
for a moment, uncertain what to do, he surrendered 
completely. 

** Well, Hiram, if it will oblige you, I will." 

Promptly stepping to the sideboard, Hiram handed 
him the bottle and a glass, remarking: 

** Judge, that's the first bottle drawn from the cask 
in twelve years." 

The latter, pouring out a generous allowance, turned 
to his host, saying: ** Your good health, Hiram!" 
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Drinking and smacking his lips, he added, with great 
gusto, ** Prime stufJ ! Prime stuff ! " 

" Have another, Judge,** insisted Hiram. A second 
generous quaff of the rare old beverage followed. His 
rubicund visage fairly beaming with satisfaction, the 
Judge threw himself back in his chair, exclaiming, 
" Great treat, great treat, I assure you ! " 

Then he became talkative. ** Speaking of this *ere 
gossip and scandal business, Hiram," he said, " how 
much there is of it in the world, any way, isn't there ? " 

" You're right. Judge, the world is full of it. Why, 
there's lots o' people that seem to live fer nothin' else. 
It's vittles and drink to 'em. The fact that the thing's 
a lie don't make no difference. The fact that they're 
helpin' to ruin their neighbor's character by peddlin' 
the lie don't make no difference. They peddle it jest 
the same and seem mighty happy in doin' it. They 
don't appear to realize that it's jest like sowin' thistle- 
down — a mighty easy thing to scatter, but a pesky 
hard job to gather up again. I've many a time 
thought of what our parson once said about it. * You 
can't arrest a calumnious tongue,' he said. ' You can't 
arrest the calumny itself. You may refute a slanderer, 
you may trace home a slander to its source, you may 
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expose the author of it ; you may by that exposure 
give a lesson so severe as to make the repetition of 
the ofifense appear impossible, but the fatal habit is 
incorrigible ; to-morrow the tongue is at work again. 

** * And what is still worse, you can't stop the conse- 
quences of a slander. You may publicly prove its 
falsehood, you may sift every atom, explain and 
annihilate it ; and yet, years after you had thought 
that all had been disposed of forever, the mention of a 
name wakes up associations in the mind of someone 
who heard the calumny, but who never heard, or never 
attended to the refutation, and, therefore, still 
cherishes the doubt, after all. You may tame the 
wild beast,* continued the parson, * but you can't arrest 
the progress of that cruel word which you utter so 
carelessly ; that will go on, slaying, poisoning, burning 
beyond your own control ! ' " Hiram paused. 

** The parson hit the nail on the head that time, 
sure," was the Judge's comment. ** And, by the way," 
he added, " that reminds me of a little experience of 
mine down in Washington, a few years ago. You 
remember, Hiram, when Senator Blank was a candi- 
date for the Presidency, and came so near reaching 
the White House," he said, mentioning a well-known 
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leader in National affairs. " Well, there don't every- 
body know it, but he and I were classmates in college 
and ' chums,* as they say. He took it into his head, 
one day, that I might like to see the sights of the 
Capital, so he invited me to spend a week with him 
in Washington. After observing him, carefully, for 
several days, I said to him, * I honestly believe your 
fame is only an annoyance to you.* ** 

"'Suppose, Judge,* was his reply, *you were to 
enter a street car full of strangers, — vulgar, gossiping 
folk, — and that they should call out your name loudly, 
and state that you had an idiot brother, and that you 
had been suspected of stealing in your youth, and that 
your son was going to the dogs ; should you like it ? 
Well, the country is only a big street car, and fame 
in it is just such personal gossip.* I tell you what, 
Hiram, that was a new and startling view of the sub- 
ject to me, and I took it home to think over.*' 

Having thus delivered himself, the Judge took one 
more quaff of " Forty-nine.*' Then, with a loud laugh, 
as he felt its exhilarating influence, he added, 
" Hiram, when yer come ter sift this infernal gossip 
down to the bottom, yer find it's all a pesky lie, — and 
that's the worst part of it, for a lie, yer know, * will 
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travel seven leagues while Truth is pulling on its 
boots.' That youngster had it about right. When 
his teacher asked him what a scandal was, he answered, 
* Why, it's when nobody aint done nothin', and some- 
body goes and tells/ " 

The two now joined in a hearty laugh over the 
boy's definition. Consulting his watch, the Judge 
rose hastily to go. Quickly wrapping up the bottle, 
Hiram handed it to him, saying, ** Take it with you. 
Judge, an* when you drink it, think of me." 

"I will, Hiram, I will. I thank you very much!" 
said the Judge effusively, much impressed and affected 
by Hiram's generosity. Having reached the doorstep 
to leave, he added: ''And, Hiram, you can rely on 
my vote for Miss Hopewell!" In another moment 
he had gone. 

Closing the door after him, Hiram laughed to him- 
self, " That aint the first vote that was bought with 
a drink." His reflections were interrupted by the 
appearance of Charity, who said, ** Mrs. Mosswood 
awaits thy coming to tea." 

" I declare I forgot all about supper. If you'll 
excuse me, I'll go in." Charity's response was a 
graceful courtesy, as Hiram withdrew. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

As through the land at eve we went 

And plucked the ripened ears, 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
O, we fell out, I know not why. 

And kiss'd again with tears. 

— Tennyson. 

Left alone, Charity seated herself near the sitting- 
room table. Taking out a letter received that morn- 
ing, she carefully reperused it, afterward placing it 
back in the envelope and laying it upon the table. 
Then she sat musing : " My friend Constance Rose- 
lawn was married to John Tiffler, the druggist, seven 
years ago. I fear their matrimonial venture has not 
been what the poet calls * a sweet song.' She writes 
that she is coming this evening to consult me on a 
matter of importance. I do so hope it will not be her 
family affairs of which she will speak." 

A gentle knock at the door closed the reverie. 
Charity admitted the caller. " Oh, *tis thee, Con- 
stance,*' she said, as she recognized her friend. " Twas 
but now I thought of thee. Thou art well ?" 

8s 
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" Oh, yes," replied her friend, in weary, faltering tones, 
as she proceeded slowly to remove her hat and gloves. 
" I'm well enough in body, but I'm dreadfully sick in 
mind," she sighed, "and that's why I wrote you." 
There came over her countenance an unmistakable 
expression of pain. " I need your assistance," she 
continued. 

" And thy husband — can he not aid thee ? " ven- 
tured Charity. 

** No, for he*s the cause of my trouble." 

" And thou art not to blame ? " 

" Why, no. I've been as patient and forbearing as 
any woman could be, under the circumstances." 

"And what are the circumstances?" continued 
Charity, as they seated themselves for their interview. 

" Beginning with the first week of our marriage, my 
husband assumed the right to decide all questions 
concerning the household. That I granted. Then he 
limited me to six new gowns and as many hats each 
year. At that I rebelled, for as long as I could 
remember I had never been restricted in the purchase 
of hats and dresses. Why, I always had bills at my 
dressmaker's and milliner's. Pa used to grumble, but 
he always paid the bills. For a year past John has 
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been too mean for anything, in many ways. The time 
has come when we must part." 

'* Thou and thy husband part? That would, indeed, 
be dreadful," said Charity, with a look of alarm. 

"But let me finish," persisted Constance. "John's 
crowning act of meanness is his contention that he is 
always in the right and that I am always in the wrong. 
We have had innumerable quarrels of late on that 
account, and I have made up my mind that it is use- 
less for us to try and live together any longer." 

" Alas, these deplorable estrangements ! " said 
Charity. " May they not all be traced to the most 
trivial causes — to beginnings, in fact, so ridiculous as 
to make one fairly ashamed, when one comes to look 
them calmly in the face ? Would not these differences, 
in almost every instance, be found to have their root 
in some slight misunderstanding, at the outset ? Ah, 
if we only knew on how many hearthstones the fire has 
gone out in desolate lives ; the daily martyrdoms of 
which the pale countenance, the compressed lip, and 
the troubled look, alone, bear witness! If we could 
only realize how often through sheer misunderstand- 
ing, the breach, between souls that should be dearest 
to each other, has grown and widened until frightful 
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chasms yawn, over which the blessed Angel of Recon- 
ciliation may never pass ; if we could realize all this, 
would we not be more tender and considerate toward 
each other?" She made a brief pause before asking: 
** Hast thou ever tried to reason with thy husband? " 

" Not a bit of it. There's no reason in him. I 
found that out long ago, He's a brute!*' said Con- 
stance bitterly. 

" Thou art much to blame, Constance," was Charity's 
reproof, " for thou hast not observed the first letter of 
thy wifely duty, which is submission^ that thou mayest 
allay thy husband's excitement, and so win him to his 
calmer mood, when thou canst reason with him." 

" Humph ! " said Constance disdainfully, with a toss 
of the head and a shrug of her shoulder, '' I'd like to 
see myself doing the humble act ! " 

A knock at the door was answered by Charity, who 
was surprised to find there John Tiffler, himself. 
When he entered, as might be expected, there was 
mutual astonishment, on the part of Tiffler and his 
wife. 

'* I — I — I didn't know you were here, Constance! " 
stammered Tiffler. Becoming cooler, he said : "• Good- 
evening, Charity." 
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** Good-evening, John," was Charity's cordial re- 
sponse. 

Constance, rising, sneered : " Are you sure you 
didn't follow me?*' 

" My word of honor for it, I didn't," replied her hus- 
band. 

" It's very strange," persisted Constance, " that you, 
who have not been here in a year, to my knowledge, 
should come at the very time I do. Now that 
you are here, I, your wife, demand to know 
why." 

" And I, your husband, demand to know why you 
are here." 

" I have no answer for that question." 

" I have none for yours," said her husband 
brusquely. 

" I shall insist that thou, naughty boy, and that, 
thou naughty girl, sit down," said Charity, seating 
them. Placing her own chair between them, she took 
each by the hand. " John, Constance has come to 
advise with me concerning thee. Hast thou, too, 
come to advise with me about Constance?" 

" I confess that is my errand," responded Tiffler 
seriously. " I thought I might persuade you to see 
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Constance and endeavor to heal the breach between us 
that is each day growing wider.*' 

" You're dreadfully good to yourself, John Tiffler," 
said Constance, in cutting tones. 

" I have to be, for you're never good to me," re- 
torted her husband. 

" If thou wert my pupil, Constance," interposed 
Charity, ^* I should make thee stand in the corner and 
count one thousand." Reverting her attention to 
Tiffler, she said: ** John, I have heard the complaint 
of thy Constance against thee. Now let me hear 
what thou hast to say against thy wife'' 

** Her temper " — he began, but his wife instantly 
interrupted with : " My temper, indeed ! You never 
had one ! " 

" Not until you developed it," retorted her husband. 

" I have heard thy story, Constance," insisted 
Charity, rebuking her for her interruption. ** Proceed, 
John." 

" Constance opposes me in everything," said John. 
** She makes light of my advice, and insists upon hav- 
ing her own way in every instance." 

** That's all the good it does," again interrupted his 
wife. " I never have my own way." 
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" Now that I have heard what each has had to say, 
I will ask this question," remarked Charity. ** Dost 
thou desire to part ? " 

" Yes ! " said Constance, without a moment's hesi- 
tation. 

** It may be best — but — I don't know," faltered her, 
husband. 

" A child hath blessed thy union," continued 
Charity, " Frances is six years of age, sweet and in- 
teresting. Which will take her?" 

Both spoke at once. " / will ! " 

** Both cannot have her," said Charity. 

" I am her mother, and my right to her should be 
first considered," pleaded Constance. 

" Doth Frances not love her father? " asked Charity. 

" She is devoted to us both," said Constance. 

John rose involuntarily as his wife uttered the words. 

" True," said Charity. '* At Christmas-tide, come two 
years, Frances was sick, nigh unto death. Thou, John, 
and thou, Constance, were weary and worn with watch- 
ing at the bedside of your darling. I taught my little 
school by day, and sat beside the child's cot most of 
the night for one whole week. In her delirium she oft 
imagined that evil ones were carrying her away from 
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her father and mother, and her distress was pitiful to 
behold. Once she raised herself in the bed, and point- 
ing to the window, exclaimed : ' Oh, mamma, papa is 
tied outside the window and cannot come to me ! ' 
and then she fell back, exhausted. I feared she was 
dying, but Heaven was merciful, and spared her life. 
'Twas then I learned how deeply the child did love you 
both. Wilt thou, John, and thou, Constance, taint such 
love with a separation ? " 

As Charity had thus proceeded in her touching man- 
ner to recall the circumstances of their darling's danger- 
ous illness, still so vividly remembered by them both, 
John and his wife seemed visibly affected. As she 
closed her pathetic appeal, they hung their heads in 
evident contrition. With quick intuition. Charity, 
recognizing this, slipped quietly out of the room. 

The two now glanced toward each other. Their 
eyes met. The old love surged back into their hearts 
like the tides of the sea. Instantly they embraced and 
kissed each other. '' Oh, Jack, forgive me ! *' said his 
wife tearfully. 

*' Let us both forgive and forget,'* responded John, 
with tenderness and suppressed emotion. 

It was a pretty tableau that met her gaze as Charity 
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now re-entered the room. Clasping each by the hand, 
she said cheerily : ** Now get thee, John, and thee, 
Constance, home again, and begin a new honeymoon. 
When tempted to quarrel, cease argument, by mutual 
consent, and continue it when each has grown calm. 
Thus shall peace ever dwell in thy home.*' 

" Dear, kind friend," said Constance, kissing her ; 
** you have shown me myself as I had not dreamed I 
could be. Come, Jack, dear," she added, " I've lots to 
talk over with you." 

"Charity, I thank you for your good offices all 
through our married life," said John, with a tremor. 
" You have made me thoroughly happy again." To 
his wife, he said : " Tm ready, Con." 

With hearts full of gratitude, together they bade 
Charity " Good-night." 

** Good-night, dear ones," responded Charity. 
** Come soon again." 

** * And a little child shall lead them,' " mused Charity, 
as she found herself alone once more. " Dear souls, 
they believed they had a difference, but when they 
held the mirror up to nature the difference was not 
there." 



CHAPTER IX. 

From the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest height. 

— Carlyle. 

**Ma wants you out in the kitchen, Mis* Charity," 
cried Put, bursting into the sitting room one evening. 
*' She started to knit me a pair of socks, find she's made 
a mistake. She's got two heels so far, and you'll have 
to show her how to make a foot out of one of them." 

Charity, laughing, went in search of Mrs. Mosswood. 

Put seated himself and began soliloquizing: "Pa 
sent me here for my singing-lesson. I wish he'd drop 
singing-lessons for a while. I don't have any more 
time than I want evenings for shooting weasels and 
cats that come after our chickens." Presently he 
began to sing, and had hardly finished when his father 
entered with his violoncello. 

"You sung that pretty well. Put, but you don't get 
out enough head tones," said his father. " Now, come 
here and run the scale." 
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The boy and his father went to the table and Hiram, 
having adjusted his glasses, played the necessary test 
notes. As an accompanist to Put's singing he was 
very successful, since he had now come to be a fairly 
accomplished player. 

In a spirit of pure mischief the boy, before long, 
deliberately sang a false note. Hiram, lifting the bow 
menacingly, as if about to strike, exclaimed, " You 
young rascal, what did you do that for?" 

" Do what. Pa ? " queried the youngster* with the 
most innocent expression imaginable. 

" Sing that false note." 

" I didn't," said Put, with a determined air. 

" Do you mean to face me down that you didn't 
sing A instead of F ? " inquired his father. 

" Not me," persisted the urchin. ** I guess that dog- 
house of yours is out of tune." 

" Come here and try it again, and if you make a 
mistake. Til skin you alive." 

" Would you make a pair of boots out of my hide ? " 
questioned the young hopeful. 

" No. I'd use it for the head of a drum, and beat it a 
dozen times a day," replied his father. " But stop your 
nonsense, and begin your lesson again." 
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Getting their voices in harmony they sang, much tc 
Hiram's satisfaction, which closed the lesson for that 
evening. As his father was placing the violoncello in 
its case, Put suddenly cried out, as if a happy thought 
had struck him : 

" Pa, I want to ask you a conundrum.** 

'* Fire away ! " said his father. 

** Do you think it's colder in New York than it is in 
winter ? " he asked, with a knowing air. 

" Do I think it is colder in New York than it 
is in winter? Do — I — think — it — is — colder — in — *' 
repeated his father, with a puzzled air. 

'^ That's it ! ** interrupted Put. ''V\\ let you think 
it over for a day or two,*' he added, and pulling his 
face to one side in a most comical fashion, as he passed 
behind his father, he shot out of the room. 

Hiram, having assorted his music to his satisfaction, 
began to pace the room, apparently much perplexed. 
" ' Is it colder in New York than it is in winter ? ' I don*t 
quite understand that riddle," he said to himself over 
and over again. 

Presently Mrs. Mosswood entered. ** Mother,** he 
said, " do you think it*s colder in New York than it is 
in winter?" 
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Mrs. Mosswood paused, thought for a moment, and 
then asked : *' What do you mean by that ? " 

" It's a riddle or carnunderum, that Put gave me," 
replied Hiram. 

" I'll have to think it over," said Mrs. Mosswood, 
vigorously rubbing her forehead. 

" Tm going up to the meeting of the School Board 
to-night," continued Hiram, in gleeful anticipation. 
" ril spring that riddle on the other members," he 
added, as he left the house. 

It was evidently one of those ** brain-teasers " not 
easily shaken off, and for some moments after her 
husband had gone, Mrs. Mosswood sat completely 
absorbed in thinking. At length she arose and went up- 
stairs, still saying to herself : *^ Is it colder in New York 
than it is in winter?" She went to her room, and 
being thus preoccupied with her attempted solu- 
tion of Put's " riddle," as his father called it, she 
did not hear the knock at the outer door. It was 
Hester Lyle who stood there, now a member of the 
Sisterhood of St. Agnes, and clad in the garb of her 
Order. 

The manners of Mt. Carmel were very simple, as 
Hester well knew, so, not receiving an immediate 
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response, she, surmising that her knock had not been 
heard, entered without hesitation. 

"No one here?" she said. " Fll wait." Then 
glancing about the room at the familiar surroundings, 
she dropped into a reverie. " It*s three months since 
I left here to join the Sisterhood of St. Agnes. How 
much the time has done for me ! And I owe it all to that 
sweet little daughter of heaven. Charity Hopewell. 
Once more I am a blessing to my parents. My hus- 
band, Mark Nelson, was killed in a bar-room fight, and 
Laurence, his brother, is a fugitive from justice. How 
fearfully is he being punished for his fiendish treat- 
ment of Charity. She lives here in peace, while he, 
broken in health, is being pursued from place to place 
for forgery. * Man never fastened one end of a chain 
around the neck of his brother, that God's own hand 
did not fasten the other end around the neck of his 
oppressor.* Here's Charity." 

With great delight Hester ran to meet her and gave 
her an ardent kiss. " My sweet sister," she said, " I 
have counted the minutes since I left the city, to come 
and see you on my way to visit my parents." 

"And, Hester, love, thou art looking so well and 
happy. I am glad to see thee. Pray be seated." 
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" Why shouldn^t I look well and happy ? " returned 
Hester. ** You reconciled me to my parents and 
obtained my entrance to the Sisterhood, where only 
love, joy, and peace can dwell/* 

" I but planted the seed,** said Charity meekly ; 
** the soil was already rich, else the fruit had not shown 
itself/* 

" I am pleased that you look at my condition in that 
way, but it is your own sweet modesty that makes you 
regard it thus,** said Hester. ** On my way back to 
the city, I shall stop and spend a day with you. In a 
few minutes I shall take a train here, at Mt. Carmel, 
for Fern Dale. How different is my visit now to 
what it was four months since, when I was foot-sore 
and weary, and expected to walk to Fern Dale, and 
perhaps to my death ! There was self-destruction in 
my mind that day, and your hand turned away the 
sin. But I must be going. Good-by, dear ! *' She 
turned and gave Charity a farewell kiss — then moved 
toward the door. 

** I will call in the autumn, at the Sisters* house, to 
see thee,'* said Charity. '* Good-by ! ** 

" Good-by,'* was the response, '* and God bless you ! '* 

Charity seated herself beside the table, leaning her 

584559 
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head upon her hand. ** 'Twas the day Laurence left 
me, as he said, * never to return,* " she mused. ** I 
have had no tidings of him, and yet I fear to learn 
such news as the good people of Mt. Carmel may 
possess. Sometimes I feel that all is not well with 
him. I would that he had peace like unto this dear 
one, reclaimed ! " 

Footsteps in the hall, followed by a few faint taps, 
aroused her. *' Enter, whoever knocks," she said. In 
came a group of children led by little Myrtle Mayton. 
" Miss Charity,*' said Myrtle, " we have remembered 
you on your birthday. These flowers are for you, 
from the girls." 

"And here's a ring, Mis' Charity," said Put; *Mt*s 
from the boys. We want you to keep it until you get 
married and wear it for a wedding ring." 

" My wedding ring ! " sighed Charity. Then, in- 
stantly, she said : " I thank you all, dear children, for 
this expression of your love for me, and remem- 
brance of my birthday." 

" How old are you. Miss Charity?" inquired Willie 
Warren. 

** You're a nice cream pufif, aint you, to ask a lady 
how old she is," said Put in an undertone to Willie. 
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Then, distinctly, so that all might hear, he added: 
" Why, Mis* Charity is old enough to vote, but they 
won't let her/* 

" I thank thee for relieving my embarrassment, 
Putnam,** laughed Charity. " And now, children, 
sing for me that song you love so well.** The children 
readily complied with her request, and then, with 
pretty courtesies, they took their leave. 

" Our hired girl was up to meeting, to-night,** re- 
marked Mrs. Mosswood, who now entered, " and has 
just got back. She says she laid out two of the 
sisters who were talkin* about you. Then they pre- 
tended they didn*t mean anything out of the way, and 
that they were friends of yourn.** 

"In the world we have three sorts of friends,** said 
Charity : " Friends who love you ; friends who do not 
care about you ; and friends who hate you.** 

**Well, that*s about the right size of friendship,'* 
commented Mrs. Mosswood. " * In prosperity, the 
true friend comes when she is called ; in adversity, she 
does not wait to be called.* But, bless you. Miss 
Charity, you*ve got so many good true friends that 
you don*t have to mind what the few enemies say. 
Your real friends stood by you in your trouble with 
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that " She was about to express herself very 

forcibly, and with an epithet far from complimentary, 
but Charity's hands, held up deprecatingly, re- 
strained her, and she simply added — " gentleman, Mr. 
Nelson. It gave you a good chance to find 'em all 
out." 

** Yes, I found them all out, but I am none the less 
the friend of those who had no kind words for me 
then," was Charity's characteristic reply. 

"That's you, all over," said Mrs. Mosswood. ** No 
matter how anyone treats you, you always treat ihem 
nice. If it was me they talked about, I'd be giving 
someone a piece of my mind." 

" Ma, I've heard you talk a thousand times about 
giving someone a piece of your mind. I should think 
it was all gone by tliis time," interposed the incorri- 
gible Put, who had been an unobserved, but attentive, 
listener to the conversation. 

" I'll give you a piece of a strap, young gentleman, 
for your impertinence," exclaimed his mother vigor- 
ously, as she followed him into the kitchen. 

Agreeably to appointment, the School Board held 
its meeting that evening. All the members were 
present and much harmony prevailed. Hiram, as we 
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have already seen, had secured the influence of the 
Judge in Charity's behalf. Having, moreover, a great 
aversion to long discussions, he had kept nudging 
Judge Perkins to make one of his convincing speeches 
to the Board, which he was sure would carry the day ; 
nor did he fail to remind the Judge, more than once, 
that old " Forty-nine '* was awaiting them at his home, 
and that he, for one, was very impatient to get back 
again and enjoy it. 

These gentle reminders were not without their 
designed effect. The Judge made one of the best 
speeches of his life and carried everything before him. 
The result was most satisfactory to Hiram. At an 
early hour the meeting adjourned and they hastened 
home in high spirits, entering the house just after Put 
had delivered himself of his quaint comment upon his 
mother's remark to Charity. 

" We had a short session of the School Board," said 
Hiram, "but, Charity, we elected you for another 
year; didn't we. Judge?" 

*' Indeed we did. Miss Hopewell," replied the Judge, 
"and I said to the committee, * Gentlemen, Miss 
Hopewell is the most talented teacher Mt. Carmel ever 
had ! ' " Charity made a slight courtesy. " * She never 
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shot a gun/ ** he continued, warming to the subject, 
" * but she can teach the young ideas how to shoot, and 
our children are destined to become the best marksmen 
and markswomen that ever shot at the target of fame/ " 
Hiram here signified his approval by vigorous applause. 

" I am sure thou wast very kind to say all this for 
me," said Charity sweetly. 

" Hang me, if I was!" responded the Judge. " I 
ought to have said twice as much.'* 

" Judge, I have another sample of that * Forty-nine ' 
in here," said Hiram, pointing to the adjoining room. 
** Miss Hopewell will excuse us. We can fix the salary 
for her, you know, and at the same time discuss old 
' Forty-nine.* " 

" If you will excuse us. Miss Hopewell," said the 
Judge, with great courtliness, " Mr. Mosswood and I 
will retire, and as we have been appointed a subcom- 
mittee of two to fix your salary for next year, I tell you 
now that you'll have a raise of one hundred dollars." 

" I thank thee very much for thy liberality," replied 
Charity. " I trust I shall not be depriving anyone 
else of an advance." 

*' No depravity. Miss Hopewell, no depravity," 
responded the Judge. 
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" Old * Forty-nine * is doing great work this even- 
ing," was Hiram's silent congratulatory comment. 

" Many thanks to thee, too, Mr. Mosswood, for thy 
interest in me, and for making my home with thy 
family so pleasant,'' said Charity gratefully. 

** That's all right. Miss Charity. You know you're 
welcome," said Hiram. "Say, Judge, can you answer 
that riddle yet ? " he asked, as they both passed into 
the adjoining room. 

"And now for a few moments of sweet intercourse 
with the friends of other and happier days," thought 
Charity, as she found herself alone. Then taking out 
a packet of letters from the black silken bag which she 
carried with her, to and from her school, she glanced 
at them, seriously at first; then laying one or two of 
them aside, she opened one and read. As she pro- 
ceeded, she became deeply interested and a smile 
flitted over her face. She finished the letter and 
rested her head upon her hand, absorbed in meditation. 
Gradually the smile faded. At length she roused her- 
self from her reverie, gathered up the letters, and tying 
the package carefully, she replaced it in the bag and 
slipped quietly out of the room. 

In a few moments Hiram and the Judge returned, 
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laughing boisterously. "That's a good joke!" 
exclaimed the Judge, still laughing. ** By the way, 
Hiram,** he continued, "do you remember the time 
when I was Judge of the County Court, and had old 
Bill Harley before me, for contempt?** 

" I rather think I do,*' said Hiram, ** and I remember 
that when you told Bill that he had shown contempt 
for the Court, he said : * May it please the Court, it 
was farthest from my mind to show contempt. I was 
trying to conceal it.* ** 

" And then I fined him twenty-five dollars,** said the 
Judge. 

" Yes, and he borrowed the money from me to pay 
the fine,'* remarked Hiram. " He hasn't paid me back 
yet. 

" Talking about the school," began the Judge, evi- 
dently seized with a sudden frantic desire to change the 
subject. Hiram, however, quickly interrupted him : 
" We wasn't talkin' about the school." 

"Yes, I know,*' persisted the Judge, " but I'm going 
to talk about it.** 

As he resumed, Hiram again interposed. "Judge," 
said he, " beggin* your pardin, but do yer know that last 
remark o* yourn puts me powerfully in mind of the 
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best definition of a bore I ever come across. I hit on 
it t' other day, in one of them funny papers I get once 
in a while, to drive off the blues, you know." 

" Well, what was it?" said the Judge, slightly impa- 
tient at being again cut off, but at the same time not 
a little curious to hear what Hiram had to say. 

" Wal," continued Hiram, " that air paper said a bore 
is a feller that wants to tell you all about himself^ when 
you want to tell him all about yourself — see ? " 

The Judge evidently ** saw," but not in the least 
disconcerted, he began again : " Don*t you remember 
how in the same little schoolhouse on the hill, where 
Miss Hopewell teaches, we used to have singing 
school?" 

** Yes," returned Hiram, " and I remember how you 
used to swing into some of the prettiest choruses and 
spoil them with your magnificent discords." 

" It*s true I wasn't much of a singer then," admitted 
the Judge, ** but I flatter myself that I am able to turn 
a tune in good shape, now. Let's sing the old favorite, 
*Good-by, my Little Lady,*" he added, and together 
they broke most lustily into the well-remembered song 
of their youth. 

**And, Judge," said Hiram, as they finished, 
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** will you ever forget the winter we had dancing 
school?" 

This pleasing reminiscence, together with the exhila- 
rating influence of " Forty-nine," of which it must be 
confessed he had imbibed pretty freely, seemed to cap 
the climax ; and with the effusive exclamation, ** No, 
indeed ! " the Judge began pirouetting round the room 
in the most fantastic style. 

** Oh, ' Forty-nine ! Forty-nine ' ! It's all your 
doing," was Hiram's silent comment, as he contem- 
plated the astonishing antics of the Judge. The next 
moment, as if the spirit of the occasion were contagious, 
he had rushed over to the Judge's side, exclaiming, 
" Suppose we try one of the figures of the old plain 
quadrille. I'll be the lady ! " 

*' On with the dance ! " shouted the Judge, in boister- 
ous glee, and, suiting the action to the word, — forgetful 
of dignity and of everything else, for the time being, — 
the two worthies joined with utter abandon in the 
most hilarious dance, it is safe to say, that had been 
known in that vicinity for many a day. 

In the midst of it all, Charity happened to come 
back to the room for her copy of " The Dairyman's 
Daughter." Reaching the doorway she stood with 
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uplifted hands, dumb with amazement at the scene 
before her, while the two revelers, becoming suddenly 
aware of her presence, scuffled precipitately out of 
sight, the one under the table, and the other behind 
the lounge, like two sheepish schoolboys who had 
been fast caught in a flagrant violation of the rules 
and regulations of the school. 



CHAPTER X. 

Something beautiful has vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain. 
We may seek it in the air, 
On the earth and everywhere, 
But it never comes again. 

— Stoddard. 

Eight months have elapsed. The lovely June 
weather has come again, and again the school year is 
drawing to its close. It is comparatively early yet, 
and only a few stragglers have reached the play- 
ground. Among these, however, was Put Mosswood, 
who was lounging on the old bench, engaged in read- 
ing. The elder Mosswood, evidently with some proj- 
ect on hand, presently appeared upon the scene. He 
did not see Put at first, nor did the boy see him. As 
he dodged about here and there, however, looking 
first at one tree and then at another, Put's quick eyes 
caught sight of him, and he lay quietly watching his 
father's movements for a while. At length he shouted, 
" What's the matter. Pa ? " 
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" Pot cheese and goose grease ! " exclaimed his 
father, quite startled. ** How you skeert me ! '* Then 
in an angry tone he added, *' What do you mean by 
sassin' me like that?" 

" Why, I only asked what was the matter. I wasn't 
sassin* you. Pa. You was dancin' around here like 
a handful of corn on a hot shovel." 

** S'pose I was, haven't I got a right to ? " 

** Yes, Pa, but seein* that rope, I didn't know but you 
was goin' to hang yourself." 

" It's all right. Put," replied his father, laughing. 
** There isn't enough rope in all Mt. Carmel to hang 
your dad. Maybe 1*11 tell you some time what I was 
doin' just now. Has Miss Charity got to the school 
yet ? " he added. 

" Nope. But she'll be here soon." 

"She must have stopped somewhere, for she left 
home afore I did," said his father. " I'll come back 
after a while." 

" I wonder what Pa's doin' up here so early in the 
morning ? " mused Put, as his eyes followed the retreat- 
ing form. " If Mis' Charity didn't board at our house, 
I'd play hookey and watch him." 

The arrivals of school children with books and slates 
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now became more frequent. At length Job Pinkley 
appeared. ** Hello, Put!" he said, in his offhand 
way. 

" Hello yourself. Job! " was the response. 

** Say, Put,*' he continued, " this is my last day at 
school.*' 

** You don't say ! I wish it was mine ! What's 
up?" 

"Nothing, only I've got a job in Judge Perkins' 
office." 

" So you're goin* to be a lawyer for fair, aint yer? " 

" Yes, and I'm going to be an honest one, too." 

** You'll never get rich," was Put's comment on this 
last remark. 

" Judge Perkins is rich," persisted Job. 

** Yes, but Pa says everybody in town thinks Judge 
Perkins is no lawyer. Why, Pa himself always calls 
him * Old Necessity ' when he speaks of him around 
home. When I asked him, one day, what he called 
him that for, he said 'twas 'cause * necessity knows no 
law.' " With an air of satisfaction, which said very 
plainly that in his estimation there was absolutely no 
need of further argument. Put settled himself back. 

At this juncture Charity appeared, with the little 
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girls, as usual, in her train. '* A good morning to thee, 
Putnam, and to thee. Job ! '* was her cheery greeting. 

*' Good-morning, Miss Hopewell," was the prompt 
response from both. 

" Tis thy turn to ring the bell, Putnam. When the 
hands of the clock point to the hour of nine, do thou 
take the bell and ring it lustily." 

With an unmistakable air of self-consciousness, 
which the realization of this new responsibility seemed 
to confer. Put instantly departed, and Job followed. 

** Laura," she continued, turning to one of the little 
girls at her side, " thou canst write the day's sentence 
on the blackboard. Do thou write these words : ' For 
this day only is ours.' And thou, Anna, mayst select 
a merry song for the school to sing." With pleased 
alacrity the two girls departed to execute their com- 
missions. 

** * For this day only is ours. Enjoy its blessings, if 
God sends them, and the evils bear sweetly and 
patiently.' 'Twas dear old Jeremy Taylor said that so 
very, very long ago ; and yet the words are as full of 
meaning to-day as they were then," was Charity's 
silent comment on this wise utterance of the old 
Divine. Just then, most unexpectedly, she perceived 
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a familiar face and figure rapidly approaching. It was 
Eleanor Brandon. 

" Dear Miss Hopewell ! *' she exclaimed, greeting her 
with a kiss. 

" Glad I am to see thee again, Miss Brandon, and thou 
art grown fuller and rosier than when last I saw thee.*' 

** Yes, and by a strange coincidence, it is just a year 
ago that we met for the first time, and at this very 
place." 

" True," was the response, as a shadow of pain and 
sadness passed over Charity's expressive face. 

*' Poor girl ! " thought Eleanor, ** she isn't looking 
fuller and rosier." Then she said, " I have enjoyed 
your letters so much ! " 

"And I have had happiness in thine." 

" I arrived at my uncle's house only last evening ; so 
you see I have come at once to call on you. I knew I 
should find you here." 

" I am pleased to see thee, and I shall keep thee with 
me in my little school all day." 

" That will be delightful ! " exclaimed Eleanor. 

" Come, dear," continued Charity, " and I'll show thee 
my little hive and its busy bees." Arm in arm, they 
sauntered toward the schoolroom. 
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It still lacked twenty minutes of nine, but as Charity 
and her guest had already entered the school, the 
majority of the children, led largely by curiosity, had 
already taken their seats and were watching with eager 
eyes their new visitor's every movement. Hiram, who 
had been in hiding near the playground, seeing that 
the coast was clear, now appeared with his rope, look- 
ing eagerly up around at the various trees near by. 

**rm looking for a nice limb to throw this rope 
over," he said to himself. ** The children oughter have 
a swing, and besides, a rope is handy for lots of other 
things. Yonder seems to be a likely enough limb. 
I'll tackle it." 

Having adjusted one end of his rope satisfactorily to 
a convenient Hmb, he betook himself again to his hid- 
ing place, to await the progress of events, for he evi- 
dently anticipated some interesting developments 
before long. Meanwhile, Charity had been chatting 
pleasantly with her friend, Eleanor, in the schoolroom, 
awaiting the hour of nine, when her duties would begin. 
Ten minutes were still left when suddenly it occurred 
to her that she must have left one of her books in the 
playground. Turning to Eleanor, she said : '' Verily, 
my memory is treacherous this morning, for I did for- 
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get to carry away my book from yonder bench. If 
thou wilt excuse me, I will step out and get it." 

" Certainly," was Eleanor's response. ** I feel much 
at home, already, with the children." 

Charity glided quietly out of the schoolroom and 
across the playground. She readily found her book, 
just where she had left it, and had nearly reached the 
schoolhouse on her return, when she heard a footstep 
near. Glancing around, she was somewhat startled to 
see a man, pale and weak and traveled-stained, but 
with a certain something in gait and figure strangely 
familiar, making his way slowly toward the bench she 
had just left. He had not yet seen her, as he had 
approached from the road above. 

Charity had involuntarily started when she first saw 
him. She now paused and watched him as, evidently 
much exhausted, he seated himself. It was Laurence 
Nelson. 

As the thought of all the bitter past, — of the pain 
and grief of which this man had been the cause, — 
rushed over her, her first impulse was to withdraw and 
leave him to himself. But her better thought pre- 
vailed, and, going over to where he sat, she stood 
before him. 
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Each looked at the other steadily for a moment. 
He was first to speak. 

".You are not pleased to see me again. But I don't 
blame you. I wouldn't be glad to see one who had 
treated me as I have treated you. Don't worry ; I'm 
harmless now. The sins I loved have me in their 
power, and no human agency can save me from them. 
I'm within a few weeks of my final collapse, and I 
wanted to see you once more. Charity, and ask your 
forgiveness. No need for me to rehearse the scene of 
a year ago, right here. We both know it by heart. 
Tell me you forgive me, and it will be easier for me 
to die." 

" I do not forgive thee, Laurence," was the calm 
response. 

" Not forgive a dying man ? " He looked surprised. 
** You, who are known only as a kind, pure, and unself- 
ish woman ? " 

" Thou dost not understand me, Laurence," was her 
reply. " To forgive, one must admit that a wrong 
hath been done one. I do not admit that thou 
didst me wrong, therefore I have naught to forgive 
thee." 

'* Do you mean to tell me that you have never had 
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a hard thought against me, when I nearly took your 
life?'* 

" Even so." 

" Then you have a remarkable nature ; or else you 
did not love me/' said Nelson, in questioning tones. 

"I did not love thee?" returned Charity, with a 
searching look, as if she would read his very inmost 
thought. " 'Twould give me complete happiness, 
could I drag out my heart and show the love that is 
there even now. Had I not loved thee, I would not 
have let thee go so willingly. It was my great love 
for thee that told me that, if thou didst feel a deeper 
love for another, it was my duty to let thee go to her. 
In the silent watches of the night that love suffers me 
not to sleep. The songs of the birds, the perfume of 
the flowers, the sighing of the wind, the merry shout 
of the happy child, all mean love to me. And of my 
love I gave thee by far the greater share. When thou 
didst turn from me and saidst I should never see thee 
again, then did I realize that my idol was but clay. 
*Twas good that I loved thee so deeply, Laurence, 
else this day would not have seen me happy in the 
thought that, while I love thee none the less, I love 
my Maker more." 
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The calm and self-contained manner with which 
these words were spoken, the accent of deep convic- 
tion underlying all, and at the same time a certain 
indefinable pathos in looks and utterance, was a 
revelation to Laurence Nelson, and made a most pow- 
erful impression upon him. He realized, as never 
before, how little he had understood such a nature as 
that of Charity Hopewell. As the conviction came 
fully upon him, with a deep sigh he said : " Regrets 
are vain,— remorse has full sway, — but still there is a 
little consolation for me in this visit to you. Charity. 
I know now what I have lost. I see my fatal error 
and I am ashamed. But how you can continue to 
love me is beyond my comprehension." 

Charity, unwilling to dwell further upon the painful 
theme, now turned her attention to his physical suffer- 
ing, as she would to anyone under similar conditions. 
*' If so it be, Laurence, that thy illness is unto death, 
I beseech thee to make thy peace with Heaven.*' 

" Too late for that. Heaven would not listen to 
such as L*' 

" But Heaven has listened to such as thou couldst 
never be," she continued, "and so shall thy prayer be 
heard and answered." 
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Nelson sat for a moment, apparently in deep thought. 
Once or twice he pressed his hand to his brow, as if 
greatly troubled or perplexed. At length he said 
slowly : " I will think seriously of what you have just 
said, and it may be that I shall have strength to ask 
the forgiveness I so much desire and need.** 

There was another brief pause. Charity broke it by 
saying more cheerfully, " Whither wilt thou go when 
thou leavest this place ? " 

" I know not ; for several months I have been dodg- 
ing the detectives. When I left here a year ago, I 
went to Philadelphia. Do what I would, I was unable 
to pursue my studies or obtain work. The little 
money I took with me lasted a month, perhaps. Idle- 
ness threw me into the company of men as bad, per- 
haps worse than myself. While under the severe 
strain of poverty and dissipation, I became a party to 
a forgery that was detected a few days later, and I 
fled the city. My accomplices got away with every 
cent of the money, but that made me none the less 
guilty. I took a severe cold in the winter and was 
laid up in a New York hospital for two months, only 
to learn a week ago that the dread disease, consump- 
tion, had a complete hold upon me. It was then I 
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resolved that I would see you before I died, and ask 
you to forgive the terrible injury I had done you. 
Now you know why I am here. Good-by, Charity," 
he added, rising, " this time I am safe in saying that 
you will never see me again." 

" But where art thou going ? '* she persisted. " Hast 
thou funds to sustain thy journey ?" 

" I shall give myself up to the authorities," said 
Nelson, " for I have no place to go, neither have I any 
money." 



CHAPTER XI. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Julius Casar, Act IV. Sc. 3. 

Nelson had proceeded but a few steps when Hiram 
Mosswood emerged and intercepted him. 

" Laurence Nelson,'* he exclaimed, ** as sure as Fm a 
sinner! I've been expecting you, and that's why I'm 
here. I heard last night that you were seen skulking 
about the village, and I made up my mind you'd be 
up here this morning. I've tied one end of a rope to 
the tree yonder, and I'm going to tie the other end to 
your neck. In other words, I'm going to be a lynch- 
ing party all by myself," he added, starting toward 
Nelson. 

Instantly Charity stepped between them. " Thou 
shalt not lay even so much as the weight of thy little 
finger on Laurence," she said firmly, addressing Hiram. 
" I have heard thee say many times that if thou 
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shouldst meet him again, thou wouldst punish him 
for what thou wast pleased to call the wrong he did 
me ; but again I tell thee, Laurence has done me no 
wrong. Thou shalt not harm him — and besides, thou 
art not the law'' 

"' But he tried to kill you, and he's a forger, too," 
persisted Mosswood. " If you won't let me hang him, 
I'm going to turn him over to the Philadelphia police, 
who are hunting for him." 

" I tell thee, Mr. Mosswood, he shall go away from 
this place as freely as he came. His days are num- 
bered. Canst thou not see he is dying?" she con- 
cluded, with strange pathos in her voice. 

" Dying! What do you mean ?" exclaimed Hiram, 
now evidently much interested. 

*' Look at him ! Seest thou not his pinched and 
haggard face, and that his spirit is broken? " 

Hiram scrutinized the man's face intently for a 
moment. " Now that I look him well over, he does 
seem pretty poorly, like my poor brother did who 
died of consumption." 

" Now thou must do a great thing for my sake," 
said Charity promptly, pleased to note that Hiram 
was at length visibly affected by his realization of 
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Nelson's condition. " The officers are pressing him 
closely, and he must be taken away quickly. How 
much money hast thou by thee ? *' she inquired eagerly. 

" I have three hundred dollars in my pocket. I 
drew the money out of the bank, late yesterday, to 
pay for those cows you was lookin* at and admirin*, 
this morning." 

" Thou and Nelson and thy three hundred dollars 
must go to Boston this very day," she said quickly. 
" I have more than three hundred dollars in the Sav- 
ings Bank at Fern Dale, whither I will go in a few 
days, and draw the money and reimburse thee. See 
thou that Laurence be placed in proper care in 
Boston, and to whom thou givest him in charge, say 
that Charity Hopewell will sustain all expenses until 
he shall have passed away." 

" I don't see how I can go to Boston," hesitated 
Hiram. " Why, it will be day after to-morrow, afore 
I kin git back. Besides, Fd about as lief do a favor 
for a snake as for Laurence Nelson." He was about 
to proceed further in this vein, but seeing Charity's 
look of mingled sorrow and rebuke, he quickly added : 
" All right, ril do it for you. Charity. I haven't the 
heart to refuse you anything." 
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" Get thee home and make thee ready for thy 
journey/* she said in reply. Then, to Nelson: 
** Laurence, go thou with Mr. Mosswood. And, 
thou, Hiram,** she continued, " wilt procure a carriage 
at the blacksmith's, just down the road, and take 
Laurence with thee. Keep him well concealed, lest 
someone who wishes him evil may see him to his dis- 
advantage.** 

Deeply affected by her solicitude and anxiety for 
his welfare. Nelson turned to her and said : " Charity, 
I cannot say what I would wish. No words that I 
could utter would impress you with the half that my 
heart feels. Good-by, Charity, good-by forever ! ** he 
added, grasping her hand and kissing it fervently. In 
another moment he had gone. 

With bowed head, and hands before her face. 
Charity sank down upon the bench, while a tide of 
recollections came surging in upon her with almost 
overwhelming power. Indeed, for the time being, all 
the burial places of the Past seemed to give up their 
dead, in the few moments that she sat there lost in 
deepest reverie. 

Are there not burial places in each of our histories 
where we have carefully laid fond hopes away out of 
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sight, and rolled a stone at the door? From the place 
of some of these burials of the Past, we must not roll 
the stone away — we would not if we could. We pre- 
fer that the seal should not be broken. All the old 
hates and animosities, — the strife and bitterness, — we 
prefer to leave them buried as they are. We have 
emerged into the glad sunlight and we shudder at the 
thought of that dark and painful Past. No, we 
would not have it back again if we could. And so 
we turn away, and leave the stone at the door where 
we placed it so long ago. 

Other burial places there are which we love to 
revisit, from time to time. We go to the sepulcher, 
and standing by the door, we timidly roll away the 
stone, and gaze fondly, yet half tearfully, in upon that 
which once we cherished, but long since laid away. 
The frustrated plans, the thwarted aspirations, the neg- 
lected opportunities, the hopes all radiant, which so 
enthralled us, only to deceive ; the project so full of 
promise, the successes which seemed to elude us when 
just within our grasp ; the mistakes and failures, be- 
cause the tide was not " taken at the flood " ; the 
early ambitions flaming up with such glow and ardor, 
only to expire in the white ashes of disappointment 
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and defeat ; the misunderstandings, the word too 
much when we should have been silent ; the silence 
and the word omitted in place of what we ought to 
have said ! Oh, how busy is Memory as she gazes 
thus half-regretfully into the Past! How the soul 
seems to hear again all the voices of hope and early 
ambition ! How the air seems to echo and re-echo with 
the sounds of cheer which so thrilled us when the 
heart was young — the snatches of familiar songs, the 
rippling of careless laughter, and all the fascinating 
sounds which, hardly realized at the time, come back 
with such distinctness that we love to sit by the grave 
of these dead joys until, half-reluctantly, we roll the 
stone back again, with the escaping sigh, — " It might 
have been ! ** 

Yet all our hopes are not in the Past. Our hopes 
are like stars, — one rises while another sets, — and we 
sit, too, at the door of the great and unknown Future, — 
and wait. The gate seems barred. The stone lying 
at the door between us and our hope seems so 
ponderous ! 

" But in the Hereafter, Angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away." 



CHAPTER XII. 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun ; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on. 

— Byron. 

How long Charity would have remained thus 
absorbed in her reveries, had not an unlooked-for 
incident roused her to the realization of her surround- 
ings, it is impossible to say ; but, as everyone knows, 
there are certain conditions of the mind, — as in dreams, 
or under great excitement, — when vast territories of 
thought and experience can be traversed in an amaz- 
ingly brief period of time. 

Looking back upon it afterward, she seemed to have 
lived her whole life over again ; and she could hardly 
credit her senses when, aroused by the gentle but firm 
pressure of a hand laid quietly upon her shoulder, she 
glanced upward and beheld the stalwart figure of an 
unknown man standing beside her. 

She was, for a moment, quite bewildered ; but 
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presently, rousing herself fully by a strong effort of 
the will, she gazed calmly and inquiringly into his face. 
The stranger was possessed of an imposing figure ; he 
was slightly over six feet tall, remarkably well-pro- 
portioned, and with a commanding presence. His 
expression was kindly, but resolute, with a keen glance 
of the eye as of one given to investigation. A close 
observer might also have discovered, perhaps, a self- 
satisfied air and bearing, as of a man who felt himself 
pretty thoroughly acquainted with the world and its 
ways. His voice was singularly gentle, and while his 
manner might have seemed to some a trifle brusque, 
yet he had the highest respect for women, always 
treating them with the utmost deferential considera- 
tion. 

It was Dave Capias, the detective. 

"Good-morning, Miss," he said, in response to 
Charity's eager look of inquiry. 

" A good morning to thee, sir," Charity said, still 
eying him intently. 

" The Quaker schoolmarm. I heard about her in 
the village," he said to himself, as he noted her manner 
of speech. 

" What may be thy concern with me ? " 
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" I have reason to believe that one Laurence Nelson 
has been here, or will soon be here." 

**Well, sir?" rejoined Charity, in a tone of calm 
inquiry. 

" You don't answer my question," said the detective. 

** Thou hast asked me no question." 

** That's so," he replied, ruminating. " Well, then, 
has Nelson be.en here ? " 

" Yes," was the frank admission. 

" When ? " came the eager question. 

" I shall not tell thee." She said this firmly. 

** I've struck a snag. I must try strategy," mused 
Capias. " Of course, Miss, if you won't tell me, you 
won't tell me. But, you see, I am an officer of the 
law, and if you don't give me the information I desire, 
I may feel obliged to resort to that same law to com- 
pel you. I'll arrest you." 

" Arrest a woman for holding her tongue ! " laughed 
Charity, greatly amused, and with the most arch 
expression imaginable. 

** Painful as the duty may be, I shall be compelled 
to perform it," quietly persisted Capias, at the same 
time not wholly able to conceal his amusement at the 
unexpected and witty retort. 
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"Must I go with thee?" 

" Unless you answer my question." 

" I have answered it," insisted Charity. 

" Balked again," he muttered to himself. " This 
little woman is too clever for me." Aloud, he added : 

** Well, Miss, I shall not trouble you further if you 
will answer me one other question." 

" Put thy question, and if I think well of it, I will 
answer. If not, I shall remain silent." 

" Do you think I can overtake him ? " he asked. 

" I think not," was the quick response, '* for when I 
last saw him he was about to start for a distant State." 

" rU have him now," reflected Capias. " He's gone to 
Chicago. I heard yesterday that he was coming here 
to see his girl and then skip to the 'Windy City.*" 
With a graceful bow to Charity, he said : " I thank 
you very much. Miss, for your information. Sorry to 
have troubled you. Good-day ! . . . Til go down to 
the telegraph office," he told himself, " and wire head- 
quarters to look out for Nelson." 

Hiram now cautiously approached Charity, making 
sure that the coast was clear. His countenance fairly 
beaming with satisfaction, he exclaimed : ** You did 
that slick ; I was lookin* on and listenin* ! " 
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" But why art thou delaying thy journey ? *' inter- 
rupted Charity, with anxiety. " This officer may return, 
find Laurence with thee, and take him away. That 
would be horrible, for at best he can live but a few 
weeks, and I want him to die in peace.*' 

" Now, Charity, don't worry,** said Hiram, his face 
still beaming. " Laurence and me was sitting in the 
carriage when the detective came along. He looked 
square at us, and he didn't know Laurence from a 
parrot's grandmother. He asked me if I was acquainted 
around here, and I told him I guess I was, seein' that 
I was born and raised here. Then he pulled out a 
photograph of Laurence that was took a year ago, in 
Philadelphia, and asked me if I knew who it was. I says, 
yes, that it was the picture of a feller that run away 
from here a year ago. But the picture doesn't look 
anything like Laurence does now, and that's how he 
didn't recognize the lad. Next he asked where the 
schoolhouse was. I suspected he was a detective, so I 
sneaked back and heard what you and him said." 

" Oh, I am so thankful that Laurence is safe ! " 
exclaimed Charity. 

*' Yes, he's safe, and he'll be safer in half an hour 
when he'soff for Boston on the train," returned Hiram. 
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" But say, Charity," he continued, pointing to a cross- 
ing near by, ** go up to the road there, and when I turn 
in from the right, you can get another look at the 
boy." And with this he hastened back to the car- 
riage, where Nelson awaited him, and resumed his 
journey with all speed. 

As if led by a blind impulse, and hardly knowing 
what she did. Charity hastened to the point desig- 
nated, saying to herself : 



'* The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun ; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on." 



Presently she discerned the carriage with its two 
occupants. For a few moments she recognized each 
of them distinctly, then, as they were about to dis- 
appear, she kissed her hand, and with a gesture as if 
to waft it toward the familiar figure which she knew so 
well, she turned and covered her face with her hands. 
It seemed to her as if she had just been looking into 
the grave where lay buried all her hopes. The world 
had become a desert, and life a blank. Behind her lay 
the irreparable past — before her stretched the uncer- 
tain future, and yet she realized that out of the despised 
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and homely threads of her daily toil and care she must 
weave the web of her destiny. 

At this moment Putnam, true to his instructions, 
rang the school bell lustily. The familiar call to duty 
brought her to herself again. A changed woman she 
felt herself as she once more entered the schoolroom. 
Her past was as a sealed book. Although that which 
she had so fondly hoped for, all that had seemed so 
dear to her heart, so necessary, even, to her very life, 
was gone, she yet realized that Duty — ** the souFs fire- 
side ** — still remained. A sense of utter self-renuncia- 
tion, and the thought that henceforth hers should be 
the privilege of using her life for others, came upon 
her like a benediction and gave her infinite peace. 

** The setting of a great hope is like the setting of 
the sun . . . then stars arise, and the night is holy.** 



THE END. 
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